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‘Labor Blasts Kennedy-Ives Bill Defeat 
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i Council Extends Campaign 


Against Union Corruption 


Mitchell Hit 


On Role in 
House Vote 


Unity House, Pa.—The AFL- 
CIO Executive Council sharply 
denounced Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell for his “politically in- 
spired” role in helping blow up 
the Kennedy-Ives labor bill. 

After a later meeting with 
Mitchell, AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany told a press conference 
that “deeply-held differences’ on 
certain aspects of labor-manage- 
ment reform legislation continue.” 
He said, however, that Mitchell’s 
visit had contributed to “clearing 
the atmosphere” and that the dif- 
ferences on legislation did not “im- 


operation” with Mitchell and the 
Labor Dept. 

The council statement deploring 
defeat of the bill in the House 
named “the NAM, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the reactionary Repub- 
lican leadership of the House, the 
Teamsters and the Mine Workers” 
as making up an “unholy alliance” 
that had “wrecked” the bill. 

The council also specifically “de- 
plored” the role of Mitchell. 

The bill was defeated, despite 
AFL-CIO backing, by a roll call 
vote that saw the measure fall short 
of a simple majority when a two- 
thirds majority was needed. Most 


Democrats favored it, most Repub-| ._ 


licans opposed, in the 190 to 198 
vote by which it failed. 

In spite of the “failure of Con- 
fress” to enact. the Kennedy-Ives 
measure, the council declared that 
the AFL-CIO “will continue to 

(Continued on Page 10) 


Lash GE for Backing 


CHECK FOR $50,000, a loan from the Steelworkers to help the 


A " rag ee 1 
pair our existing and future co- Laundry and Dry Cleaning Union complete its job of giving employes 


in the industry clean unionism, is given at Unity House, Pa., by 
USWA Pres. David J. McDonald (second from right) to Pres. Win- 
field S. Chasmar of the recently-established AFL-CIO union. Look- 
ing on are AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler (left), and 
Sec.-Treas. Sam H. Begler (center) and Vice Pres. Amy Ballinger of 
the Laundry and Dry Cleaning Union. (See story, Page 3.) 


Coaupons Dies Hard 
To Clean Up, Quit 


By Willard Shelton _ 


A dogtired. Congress, yearning to go home, stolidly plodded 
through masses of controversial legislation as the leaders forced 
showdown votes. on bills long held from the floor. 

Scenting the possibility of sudden adjournment, the two houses 
still had not reached agreement on a bill to grant federal aid for 
improving science education, an- 
other bill to aid distressed areas 
and a litter of hotly-disputed meas- 
ures involving the Supremé -Court. 

Also still awaiting final action 
were a compromise appropriation 


| 


‘Work’ Law Proposal 


Hanterd, Wash.—The action of General Electric Co. in urging 
its employes to vote for this state’s “right-to-work” proposal has 
been denounced by the Hanford Atomic Metal Trades Council. 

HAMTC Pres. Clifford L. Williams charged that General Electric 
has “joined hands with other big companies in Washington” in push- 


ing the “work” measure “to un!?—— 2 
; ing the signature of W. E. Johnson, 


dermine, weaken, and eventually 
destroy collective bargaining.” 
“This can only produce state- 
wide discord and disunity of the. 
gravest proportions,” Williams 
said. ~ 
The trades council, which repre- 
sents’ nearly ‘all Hanford workers 
who are unionmembers, accused 
GE of “corporate hokum,” “un- 
solicited twaddle” and seeking “to 


compel non-unionism or company |’ 


unionism” in mailing a letter bear- 


the company’s’ Hanford — general 
manager, to all its employes here. 
“This letter, which was headed 
*570 Lexington Avenue, New 
York,’ presumes to tell some 8,200 
citizens of the State of Washington 
that they should vote against se- 
curity for our trade unions and 
their economic products,” the 
HAMTC statement said. 
“Under most circumstances 


(Continued on Page 4) 


for mutual security and a bill to lift 
the statutory ceiling on the national 
debt—two “must” bills-deliberately 
held back pending up-or-down votes 
on other measures. 

As the session headed into its 
final days, the House torpedoed 
the carefully designed Kennedy- 
Ives bill, intended to help labor 
oust corruptionists and to liberal- 
ize the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
had passed by an 88-to-1 vote in 

~the Senate. 

Both houses approved a confer- 
ence report on a major bill to pro- 
tect employe welfare and pension 
plans by compelling financial re- 
ports to the Labor Dept., although 
the measure was weakened when 


| the House refused to accept provi- 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Bars All Alliances 
With Ousted Units 


By Saul Miller 


Unity House, Pa——The AFL-CIO Executive Council opened a 
new phase of its campaign to isolate and destroy all traces of cor- 
ruption in the trade union movement. 

In a series of decisive actions at its summer meeting here, the 
council moved specifically against the corrupt leadership of the 
Teamsters Union, barring any alliances or agreements by AFL-CIO 
affiliates with the expelled organization. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany underscored the drive against 
Teamster leadership by emphasizing that full-time salaried officers 
of unions expelled from the AFL-CIO are barred from holding 
policy-making posts in state or central labor bodies. 

The Council’s action—including approval of reports of its Ethical 
Practices Committee to conduct. a formal investigation of the Intl. 
Jewelry Workers to determine if it is dominated by corrupt influ- 
ences, and recommending a series of continuing clean-up steps to 
the Intl. Union of Operating Engineers—came against a failure in 
Washington to enact legislation designed to curb abuses and corrup< 
tion in labor-management relations. 


Lashes Kenfiedy-Ives Defeat 

The defeat of the Kennedy-Ives labor bill came after the council 
had wired House leaders urging passage of “this remedial legisla- 
tion.” The council expressed its disappointment at the defeat of. 
the “much-needed reform measure,” adding that the House “did - 
a major disservice to the public and the decent elements in the labor 
movement.” ‘ 

It assessed the blame for the defeat on an “unholy alliance” of 
employer groups, House GOP leadership, the Teamsters and 
United Mine Workers and added: 

“We deplore the role of Sec. of Labor Mitchell, whose opposi- 
tion to constructive reform legislation was obviously politically 
inspired.” 

In an additional action dealing with the general issues of corrup- 
tion and abuses in labor-management relations, the council in- 
structed Meany to send letters to the Hotel Workers, Meat Cutters 
and Carpenters asking for a full report on testimony before the_ 
McClellan committee with respect to these unions. 

Meany told a press conference that while he had reports from 
the Hotel Workers and the Meat Cutters on certain actions taken 
by these unions after Senate committee testimony, the council was 
interested in a continuing and full report for its next meeting. 

The council also instructed the federation president to send -a 
letter to Vice Pres. Maurice A. Hutcheson, president of the Carpen- 
ters, noting his failure to answer questions on the alleged misuse of 
union funds before. the McClellan committee and directing him to 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Labor Day Radio Talks 
Set by AFL-CIO Leaders 


Four of the top officers of the AFL-CIO will take to the 
airwaves Sept. 1 to help mark the celebration of Labor Day. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany will be heard over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. system at.9:30 p. m. (EDT). 

Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler will speak over the ABC 
chain at 10:30 p. m. (EDT). 

Vice Pres. Walter P. Reuther will be heard over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System at 10:15 p.m. (EDT). 

Vice Pres. George Harrison will address the nation at 9:15 
p-m. (EDT) over the Mutual network. 

Listeners are urged to check their local papers and_ radio 
stations for time of the broadcasts in their areas. 
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_ between an affiliate of the AFL-CIO and the Intl. Brotherhood of 


‘APLC NEWS, waster, D. 'C, ‘SATORDAY,' AUGUST 23,1938 __ 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE of Districts 9 and 10 of the 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, in Chicago, found Mildred 
Jones of Local 1139, Minneapolis, getting plenty of help. Her 
advisors, from left to right are, George L-P Weaver, IUE political. 
action director; Pres. Leonard Hutson of Dist. 9; Pres. Alan Palmer 
of Dist. 10 and IUE Education Dir. Ben Segal. 


Text of Council Order 
Barring Teamster Ties 


Following is the complete text of the policy statement adopted 
by the AFL-CIO Executive Council on alliances and agreements 
between AFL-CIO affiliates and the Intl. Brotherhood of Teamsters: 

The constitution of the AFL-CIO states that one of the guiding 
principles of our organization is “to protect the labor movement 
from any and all corrupt influences” and from the undermining efforts 
of all who are opposed to the basic principles. of democracy as a 
way of life, both inside and outside of the trade union movement. 
This provision was also a basic principle embodied in the merger 
agreement between the American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, which agreement is in itself an integral 
part of our constitution. 

The constitution, in addition, expressly enjoins affiliates of the 
federation from giving recognition to any organization which has 
been suspended or expelled from the AFL-CIO for violation of the 
constitution. 

In keeping with these constitutional declarations, the AFL-CIO 
has, through the use of the democratic procedures laid down in its 
constitution, expelled certain unions as being under corrupt domina- 
tion. One of these unions is the Intl. Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
which has been shown to be under a leadership which is corrupt to 
a degree that goes far beyond anything which might have been con- 
templated when our constitution was promulgated and adopted in 
December 1955. 

The question which confronts this Executive Council is the fact 
that there are in existence alliances or agreements between AFL- 
CIO affiliates and the expelled and corruptly dominated Intl. Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. In addition, there have been publicized pro- 
posals for further alliances between this corruptly dominated organ- 
ization and other affiliates of the AFL-CIO. 

It is quite clear that the maintenance of an agreement between 
a corruptly dominated labor organization and an AFL-CIO 
affiliate which is of such a nature as to add to the prestige of the 
corrupt leadership, or would be of assistance to the leadership to 
retain control or lessen the desire of union members to rid them- 
selves of such corrupt leadership, is in direct contradiction to both 
the spirit and the letter of our constitution. _ 

It is obvious that if agreements of this nature are to be permitted 
to exist without action on the part of the AFL-CIO that we are not 
doing our part “to protect the labor movement from any and all 
corrupt influences.” If disaffiliation from the AFL-CIO because 
of corrupt influences is to be of a token nature and disaffiliated 
unions are to be treated by some of our affiliates as if they were still 
affiliated to the AFL-CIO, the high standards of honesty, integrity 
and trade union responsibility promulgated by our constitution 
become mere empty phrases and constitute a fraud on all workers 
who look to a clean and decent trade union for the improvement 
of their standards and conditions. , 


Obviously there are situations which arise in the day-to-day 
relationships between various workers which would call for under- 
standing and cooperation based on elementary trade union prin- 
ciples between these workers at the local level. The Executive 
Council of the AFL-CIO has no desire to interfere with such 
relationships or We do not believe that the 
general membership of the Inti. Brotherhood of Teamsters is 
corrupt. We do not believe that all of the local leadership of the 
Intl. Brotherhood of Teamsters is corrupt, but we do know and it 
has been proven beyond any possibility of doubt that the top 
leadership of this international union was and continues to be 
germs. ; 
“Therefore, this Executive Council declares it to be the policy of 

the AFL-CIO that any alliance or agreement, formal or informal, 


Teamsters be cancelled.. Further, that this above stated principle 
applies to any proposals for new alliances or agreements between 
the corrupt leadership of the Intl. Brotherhood of Teamsters and any 
AFL-CIO affiliate. 


AFL-CIO Executive €ouneil * 
Prohibits Teamster Allianees 


Unity House, Pa.—The AFL-CIO Executive Council took another decisive step to “protect the 
labor movement from any and all corrupt influences” by barring “any alliance or agreement ” between 


-| an AFL-CIO affiliate and the Teamsters. 


The action, in the form of a policy statement adopted by the eax affects agreements between 


the expelled Teamsters and nine 


AFL-CIO affiliates. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
said he expects the affiliated 
unions to take action “as soon 
as possible”. to dissolve the alli- 
ances or agreements after notifi- 
cation of the council’s action. 

The council’s policy guide de- 
clared that “we do not believe that 
the general membership 


Teamsters is corrupt .. . But_ we 


do know and it has been proven |. 


beyond any possibility of doubt, 
that the top leadership of this .in- 
ternational union was and continues 
to be corrupt.” 


Curran States Views 

Meany told a press conference 
that all council members present 
voted for the policy statement with 
the exception of Vice Pres. Joseph 
Curran, president of the Maritime 
Union, but that Curran had indi- 
cated he will go along and, added 
Meany, “this makes it unanimous 
in my opinion.” 

Queried by a reporter on whether 
the barring “of alliances with the 
Teamsters would initiate “back- 
door agreements,” Meany replied 
that the statement was designed to 
“encourage the decent elements in 
the Teamsters” to take action to 
clean out the corrupt leadership. 

Meany said we are not trying to 
hurt “the people who work for a 
living.” AFL-CIO unions on the 
local level will protect the legiti- 
mate interest of the trade union 
movement and respect legitimate 
picket lines, he stressed, but will 
not respect a “sheke-dowa’” picket 
line. 

Curran, at a later press con- 
ference said the~Conference on 
Transportation Unity, in which 
he had joined with Teamster 


f the 


Hayes Pledges Move 
On Teamster Pact 


_ Al J. Hayes, chairman of 
‘the Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee and president of the 
Machinists, announced that 
the Executive Council state- 
ment on breaking alliances 
with the Teamsters would be 
brought before his own un- 
ion’s executive group at a 
mid-September meeting. 

“It is my opinion that the 
IAM Executive Council will 
comply” with the policy di- 
rective of the AFL-CIO, 
Hayes said. 

The IAM and the Team- 
sters for a number of years 
have had an agreement on or- 
ganizing jurisdictions in the 
automotive repair field. 


Pres. James R. Hoffa and leaders 
of the Intl. Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation—both unions expelled 
from the AFL-CIO or the AFL 
—was merely a call for a con- 
ference and not an agreement. 
He said when and if a confer- 
ence session is called he would 
attend and inform the other 
members of the Executive Coun- 
ci?’s action and be “guided” by 
the policy statement. : 
“Meany had told reporters earlier 
that in light of the council’s action 
the NMU must get out of the CTU. 
The council’s statement, while 
specifically barring formal or ~in- 
formal agreements or alliances, said, 
however: 
“There are situations which 


State, Central Bodies 
Must Bar Teamsters 


Unity House, Pa.—Full-time, salaried officers of unions expelled 
from the AFL-CIO are barred from holding policy-making posts 
in state or central labor bodies, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 


emphasized here. 


He told reporters that the rule applies eyen though the officers 


of expelled unions hold member- 
ship in another, bona fide AFL- 
CIO affiliate. 

Meany said in reply to ques- 
tions that the provision would 
apply to William A. Lee, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Federation 
of Labor and Thomas J. Hag- 
gerty, member of the executive 
board of the Chicago federation. 
They are both officers of, the 
Teamsters Union in Chicago. 


He added that it applies to offi- 
cers of many other state and cen- 
tral bodies chartered by the AFL- 
Cio. 

The policy of barring state and 
central body posts to officers of ex- 
pelled unions was first announced 
by Meany after the AFL-CIO con- 
vention in Atlantic City in Decem- 
ber 1957, which expelled the Team- 
sters, Laundry Workers and Bak- 
ery Workers. Meany then ordered 
all state and city groups to oust 
from their local membership lists 
delegates from these unions, 


However, some of the state and | - 


local body officers held member- 
ship in another AFL-CIO union as 
well as an official post in an ex- 
pelled union and continued in their 
local federation posts on that basis. 

Meany made it clear that this 
procedure cannot be accepted. 
He emphasized that the action 
was not based on personalities 


| but on policy established by the 


Executive Council to give real 
meaning to expulsion and dis- 
affiliation. | 


Both Lee and Haggerty opposed 


the last Teamster convention and 
attempted to have the union com- 
ply with the recommendations of 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council to 
clean out corrupt elements. 


Teamster Pres. James R. Hoffa at’ 


arise in the day-to-day relation 
ships between various workers 
which would call for undeistand- 
ing and cooperation based on 
elementary trade union principles 
between these workers at the 
loca! level. The Executive Coun- 
cil of the AFL-CIO has no de- 
sire to interfere with such rela- 
‘tionships or understandings.” 

Meany told reporters that the 
same principle on pacts applies to 
the ILA and the expelled Laundry 
and Bakery unions but that the 
statement mentions only the Team- 
sters because it is the only union 
involved in agreements and al- 
liances. 

AFL-CIO affiliates with agree- 
ments with the Teamsters, some of 
them dating back many years be- 
fore the IBT expulsion, include the 
Carpenters, Operating Engineers, 
Laborers, Machinists, Office Work- 
ers, Meat Cutters, Upholsterers, 
Flight Engineers and the NMU. 


The maintenance of an agree- 
ment “between a corruptly domi- 
nated labor organization and an 
AFL-CIO affiliate,” said the 
council, “which is of such a na- 
ture as to add to the prestige of 
the corrupt leadership, or would 
- « « lessen the desire of union 
members to rid themselves of 
such corrupt leadership, is in di- 
rect contradiction to both the 
spirit and the letter of our con- 
stitution.” 

The statement continued: 

“If disaffiliation from the AFL- 
CIO because of corrupt influences’ 
is to be of a token nature, and dis- 
affiliated unions are to be treated: 
by some of our affiliates as if they 
were still affiliated to the AFL-CIO, 
the high standards of honesty, in- 
tegrity and trade union responsi- 
bility promulgated by our consti- 
tution become mere empty phrases 
and constitute a fraud on all work- 
ers who look to a clean and decent 
trade union for the improvement 
of their standards and conditions.” 


Absentees Listed 


The following council members 
were absent when the policy state- 
ment was adopted: 

Vice Presidents William Birth- 
right and William Doherty, who are 
preparing for their unions’ conven- 
tions; Vice Pres. James C. Petrillo 
who submitted his resignation; Vice 
Pres. Maurice A. Hutcheson who 
wired he could not attend, and Vice 
Presidents Paul Phillips and Peter 
T. Schoemann, who were delayed 
by union business and arrived after 
adoption of the statement. 


Expected by 


the year. 


to set convention dates. 


latest being Kentucky. 


still to merge. 


Merger of All State Units 


Unity House, Pa.—Merger arrangements in New-York and | 
New Jersey will be completed in a “few weeks,” finishing up 
preparations to merge all AFL-CIO state bodies by the end ‘ot 


The report on merger progress was made by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany to a press conference here. 

He told reporters that of the eight states still unmerged 
only New York and New Jersey were still working out a merger 
constitution and agreement. The other six have or are about 


Forty former AFL and CIO bodies have merged to date, the 
Those still to merge, in addition to 
New York and New Jersey, are California, Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Massachusetts and Idaho. 

Progress in merging local central bodies is also moving along 
well, Méany reported, with delays mostly in the Sight’ states 


As of mid-August the AFL-CIO has issued 548 central 
body charters, with about 375 to g0. 


End of Year 
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New Steps Taken to 
Isolate Corruption 


(Continued from Page 1) 


appear at the next council meeting and explain fully the situation. 
As the AFL-CIO News went to press, the council was readying 


a number of statements on the nation’s economic health, the crisis : 


in the Middle East, civil rights and a number of congressional ac- 
tions. The Aug. 30 edition of the AFL-CIO News will omy: detailed 


_ reports on these actions. 


Hopes for Liberal Victories 

Sitting as the Committee on Political Education, the council took 
note of the vicious attacks on labor now under way in connection 
with the fall congressional elections and squared away for an all-out 
campaign. 

Reports on primaries to date, COPE said, indicated that sub- 
stantial victories for liberal and public-spirited candidates are 
possible if political activities are stepped up, —* in the area 
of registration. 

In other actions the council: 

e@ Created a two-man committee, whose members will be named 
later, to gather all pertinent material on the dispute involving the 
AFL-CIO Metal Trades Dept., the Industrial Union Dept., and the 
Steelworkers and report back to the next meeting of the council. 

Meany said that he would work with the committee and that it 
would also have the assistance of AFL-CIO attorneys. The dispute, 
which involves a question of organizing jurisdictions, was discussed 
before the council by spokesmen for all unions concerned. 

e Heard a report from Meany that arrangements for state mer- 
gers were complete in all unmerged states except New York and 
New Jersey where, he said, agreements to merge should be com- 
pleted in a “few weeks.” 

e Listened to Sec. of State John Foster Dulles warn that indirect 
aggression is a major threat to world peace and praise labor for its 
struggle against Communist attempts to stamp out democratic 
freedoms. 

e@ Named Lawrence M. Raftery, president of the Painters Union, 
a vice president of the AFL-CIO and a member of the council to 
replace James C. Petrillo, former president of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians who resigned. 

@ Issued a charter to the National Federation of Post Office 
Motor Vehicle Employes, a union of about 5,000 members employed 
by the postal system. The new charter brings to 139 the number 
of AFL-CIO affiliates. 

e Received an invitation from Gen. Curtis LeMay ta visit and 
inspect the Strategic Air Command headquarters at Omaha, Neb. 
Meany said the AFL-CIO was extremely pleased with the invitation 
and indicated the council. would discuss the matter and set a possible 
date later. 


Texas AFL-CIO Aids 
Rehabilitation Center 


Gonzales, Tex.—The Texas State AFL-CIO has organized an 
intensive state-wide emergency fund campaign for the Texas Re- 
habilitation Center of the Gonzales Warm Springs Foundation. 

Jerry Holleman, state president, said that “Labor’s March for 
Warm Springs” would aim at raising $450,000 in a drive which 
gets under way on Labor Day in®— 


order to meet a deficit which threat- 
ens to close the center. 


Aids Handicapped 
Widely known for its treatment 
of polio cases, the center also aids 
victims of other handicapping dis- 
eases and those invalided by auto- 
mobile and industrial accidents. 
Holleman said labor’s concern 
over continuance of the center’s 
operations stems from the fact 


that rehabilitation can help “re- 
build the injured worker” and 
make him “a useful, bread-win- 


| ming citizen” again. 


The Texas State AFL-CIO presi- 
dent said that affiliated unions and 
the state body would bear all costs 
of materials used in the fund-raising 
campaign and that volunteer union 
workers would contribute their time 
to organizing the drive and conduc- 
ting the solicitation. 


150 children at one time. 


where, 


Vacations at Unity House 
Wonderful—at Low Cost 


Unity House, Pa.—The AFL-CIO Executive Council is 
holding its summer meeting at a union-owned camp that gives 
needle-trades members and their families low-cost vacations 
at a $50,000 a-year-loss to the union. 

Unity House, owned and operated by the Intl. Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, is 40 years old. Its 780 acres contains 
a large lake and all the facilities for vacation living. 

Valued at $4 million today, it can house 1,000 adults and 
There are more than 50 family 
cottages and six buildings with 50 rooms each. 

Isador Nagler, ILGU vice president and head of the union’s 
Unity House Committee, says there isn’t a “finer investment 
in the trade union movement,” 
resort vacation at a fraction of the price they would pay else- 


Saul Gold, Unity House manager, estimated that the opera- 
tion loses from $25,000 to $50,000 a year, not including depre- 
ciation on buildings and equipment. 

But, he adds, “We are not here to make money.” 


providing union members a 


Se ee 
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BUSY WORKING SESSION of AFL-CIO Executive Council meeting in Unity House, the Ladies 
Garment Workers’ resort. in the Pocono Mountains of Pennsylvania, is shown during a brief break, 
At the head table are AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany (left) and Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler. 


Dulles Briefs Council Members 


On Threat of Indirect Aggression 


Unity House, Pa. —Indirect aggression that can lead to the destruction of a nation’s independ- 
ence is a major threat to world peace, Sec. of StateJohn Foster Dulles told the AFL-CIO Executive 


Council. 


In a 45-minute off-the-record talk and question-and-answer period, Dulles told the council mem- 
bers of a change in U.S. policy in terms of a new willingness to set up regional economic develop- 


ment organizations in Latin Amer-‘ 


ica and the Middle East. 
Newsmen were given a briefing, 
authorized by the State Depart- 
ment, after Dulles’ ‘appearance be- 
fore the council. 
Dulles was greeted at the Ladies 
e 


Steelworkers 
Give Aid to 
Laundry Unit 


Unity House, Pa.—The AFL- 
CIO Laundry and Dry Cleaning 
Union has received a $50,000 loan 
from the Steelworkers to aid its 
drive in winning over locals from 
the Laundry Workers union, ex- 
pelled by the last AFL-CIO con- 
vention. 

Winfield S. Chasmar, president 
of the new AFL-CIO affiliate, ac- 
knowledged the receipt of the $50,- 
000 loan from Steelworkers Pres. 
David J. McDonald and Sec.-Treas. 
I. W. Abel. The Steelworkers 
Executive Board had previously 
authorized the loan. 

McDonald said that the Steel- 
workers were “more than pleased 

to be able to lend a hand to this 

new AFL-CIO union in its fight 
to establish a union free from 
corruption.” 

Sam J. Begler, secretary-treas- 
urer of the new Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning Union, said the funds 
would be used to assist in the drive 
to bring over locals from the ex- 
pelled union. 

The AFL-CIO chartered the new 
Jaundry union after expulsion of 
the former union for failure to 
clean out corrupt leadership. 


W. Fred Meyer, 


Yardmaster, Dies 


Chicago—Sec.-Treas. W. Fred 
Meyer of the Yardmasters, a rail- 
roader for more than half a century, 
died suddenly at his home in sub- 
urban Donners Grove, Ill. He was 
65. 

From the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council meeting at Unity House, 
Pres. George Meany and Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler sent 
a message of regret to Pres. M. G. 
Schoch of the union. 

“Please extend to your fellow 
officers and members our. sincere 
condolences on the death of Brother 
Meyer,” they said. “He was a de- 
voted trade unionist who served the 
interests of his fellow unionists well 
and truly. We join you in your 


hour of grief.” 


“4 


Garment Workers Union summer 
camp by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany and ILGWU Pres. David 
Dubinsky. 

The Secretary told TV camera- 
men on his arrival that it was 
a “great privilege” to come and 
visit for an hour with the council 
because labor has taken a major 
role in helping carry on the 
struggle for individual freedom 
“denied by the Communists.” 

_ Dulles noted that he had worked 

closely with the labor leaders in 
the past and called Meany one of 
the most “effective delegates” at the 
United Nation§. He added that he 
looked forward to working with 
AFL-CIO Vice Pres. George M. 
Harrison, recently named a dele- 
gate to the next session of the UN 
General Assembly. 

Dulles explained that indirect ag- 
gression is the use of inflammatory 
radio broadcasts, infiltration of 
weapons, personnel and _ bribe 
money, incitement to murder and 
assassination and threats of per- 
sonal violence. 


Through these techniques, he 


Canada Packers 
Win Wage Boost 


Toronto, Ont.—Some 4,500 
members of the Packinghouse 
Workers of Canada Packers receive 
wage boosts of 21 cents an hour 
over two years under a memoran- 
dum of agreement signed on recom- 
mendation of a conciliation board. 

The settlement is expected to 
constitute a pattern for 7,000 addi- 
tional UPWA members employed 
by Swift & Co. and the Burns Pack- 
ing Co., the other two of the in- 
dustry’s “big three” in Canada. 

The agreement yields 13 cents 
an hour this year and 8 cents in 
1959. It also provides premium 
pay of 10 cents an hour for Satur- 
day work and 15 cents for Sundays, 
the compulsory checkoff for all 
workers, and 30-minute paid lunch 
periods on any overtime shift. 


Carey Will Appear 
On TV-Radio Program 


Pres. James B. Carey of the 
Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers will appear on the ABC 
program, College News Conference, 
on Sunday, Aug. 31. The program, 
scheduled for 1:30 p. m. EDT on 
the East Coast and 4:30 p. m. EDT 
elsewhere, will be carried on both 
TV and radio. 


told the council, a nation’s inde- 
pendence can be destroyed. 

The secretary detailed for coun- 
cil members the background of. 
U.S. assistance to the Lebanese 
government to help that iat 
retain its independence. 

Before the luncheon session 
Meany, Dubinsky, Harrison and 
AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas.. William F. 
Schnitzler conducted Dulles on a 
brief tour of the ILGWU summer 
camp. 


Raftery Named 
New Member of 
Exec. Council 


Unity House, Pa.—Lawrence M. 
Raftery, president of the Painters 
Union, has been elected a vice pres- 
ident of the AFL-CIO and a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council. 

Raftery was named by the coun- 
cil to fill the vacancy created by 
the resignation of James C. Petrillo, 
who stepped down recently as pres- 
ident of the American Federation of 
Musicians and AFL-CIO vice presi- 
dent. The council accepted Pe- 
trillo’s resignation and expressed 
warm appreciation for his long 
service to organized labor. 

Raftery, elected president of the 
Painters in 1952, is also a vice pres- 
ident and member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the AFL-CIO Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Dept. 

Born in St. Louis, he joined Local 
115 as an apprentice in 1914 and 
rose through the ranks to become 
a business agent. In 1937 he was 
elected sixth vice president of the 
international and in 1942 was 


named general secretary-treasurer. 
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TOP PRIZE WINNERS in the Plumbers and Pipe Fitters annual apprentice contest receive con- 
gratulations from the union’s president, Peter T. Schoemann (center). Recipients of plaques and cash 
awards, following a week-long competition at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., were Leon Hoel- 
scher of Chicago (left), winner in the pipe fitting contest, and Warren Weltzek of Brooklyn Sam 
who took first place in the plumbing competition. 


Plumbers Win Praise 


For Education Work 


Lafayette, Ind.—Top industry leaders joined in voicing high 
praise of the educational program of the Plumbers and Pipe Fitters 
at the union’s fifth annual National Apprenticeship Contest at 


Purdue University here. 


LCs 


“In these days when we read so much in the press of the irre- 


sponsible conduct of some union’ 
leaders, you are demonstrating 
constructively how labor can meet 
its responsibilities,” said John M. 
Rhoades, president of the National 
Association of Plumbing Con- 
tractors. 

Another speaker at the dinner at 
which the contest prizes were 
awarded was Horace E. Wetzell, 
president of the Mechanical Con- 
tractors Association of America, 
who said that employers were so 
gratified by the union’s educational 
program that they regarded their 
share of the cost “not as a contri- 
bution but as a wise investment.” 

“Your enlightened educational 

activities are a credit to your 
union, your craft and to indus- 
try,” added Charles L. Walling, 
president of the Refrigeration 
Air Conditioning Contractors As- 
sociation. 


Leon C. Hoelscher of Local 
Union 597, Chicago, won the 
$1,000 first prize in the apprentice 
pipe fitters contest and Warren 
Weltzek, of Local Union 1, New 
York, carried off the $1,000 first 
prize in the plumbing competition. 

Instructors at Seminar 

A total of 86 apprentices who 
had won statewide contests par- 
“ticipated in the week-long event. 
In addition the union brought 300 
instructors from union and voca- 
tional schools in all parts of the 
country to Purdue for a week’s 


Mexican-Americans 
Blast ‘Work’ Laws 


San Francisco—The Na- 
tional Community Service 
Organization, the west coast’s 
biggest Mexican - American 
association, has blasted so- 
called “right-to-work” legisla- 
tion as fostered by America’s 
“most reactionary elements.” 

Tony Rios, president of the 
CSO movement, urged all 
CSO chapters to cooperate 
with labor and civic organiza- 
tions in defeating such “de- 
structive” measures. CSO 
chapters in California are al- 
ready active in the campaign 
to whip the compulsory open 
shop referendum on _ this 
state’s November ballot. 


seminar in the most modern meth- 
ods of teaching. 

Contestants, teachers, top union 
Officials and industry leaders lived 
on the campus, ate in the student 
cafeteria and took a keen interest 
in the university’s huge engineering 
and shopcraft activities. 

Peter T. Schoemann, president 
of the Plumbers and Pipe Fitters, 
pledged that the union will continue 
to expand its educational program, 
which is jointly supported by the 
union, its locals, and the National 
Contractors Associations. 


Suit to Kill ‘Work’ Initiative 
Filed by Idaho Labor Group 


Boise, Idaho—The United Labor Committee of Idaho has filed 
suit in District Court here to knock a proposed “right-to-work” 
initiative petition off the November ballot. 

The suit, filed by the labor committee’s attorney, George Green- 
field, asks for an injunction against the secretary of state to restrain 


him from certifying the initiative> 


petition on the grounds that its 
backers violated the state law in at 
least three major ways. 


The labor committee contends 
that nearly 2,300 of the signa- 


there are over 400 duplication of 
signatures on the petitions, which is 
a felony under. Idaho law. One 
circulator, a Republican candidate 
for state senator, has at least five 
duplications of his own name. 

At the time the “right-to-work” 
petition was filed with the secretary 
of state, its backers showed only 
1,668 more names than the mini 
mum required by law. If the courts 
uphold labor's charge of any one 
of the three major violations, there 
will be an insufficient number of 
signatures to qualify it for the 
» | ballot, 


GE Blasted 
For Pushing 
‘Work’ Law 


(Continued from Page 1) 


GE has not cared particularly 
about anyone’s right to work 
or about coercion applied to the 
man it has not wished to employ. 
The company always wanted un- 
limited right of discharge, and 
while denouncing ‘union compul- 
sion’ it has repeatedly attempted 
to compel non-unionism or com- 
pany-unionism.” 

Declaring that GE has been 
“peddling the ‘right-to-work’ fraud 
for years,” Williams said the firm 
“has always fought effective or- 
ganization by its employes because 
it is fundamentally opposed to bar- 
gaining about rates of pay, hours of 
work and other conditions of em- 
ployment.” 

Predicts Its Defeat 

He predicted that employes at 
Hanford “will clearly perceive the 
fraudulent, disrupting and damag- 
ing nature” of the “work” initiative 
“and will strike it down as they 
struck down its predecessor.” 

In his letter to GE employes, 
Johnson acknowledged that “work” 
legislation is “a controversial issue 
on which opinions still differ.” 
Nevertheless, he argued, the “real 
issue” is “freedom of choice by 
the individual” and he said GE 
officials “‘are convinced” that enact- 
ment of the “work” law would “be 
beneficial to the state generally, and 
to employers, employes and unions 
alike.” 

Johnson’s letter stressed that 
GE does not think that even en- 
actment of “work” legislation is 
sufficient action against labor and 
hinted it may seek further legis- 
jation to “correct” the “prob- 
lems.” 

The GE letter followed a pattern 
of other major defense production 
plants in Washington which Harold 
J. Gibson, general vice president of 
the Machinists for the Northwest, 
earlier charged bordered on “co- 
2rcion of their employes.” ; 

Leading industrialists, headed by 
3oeing Airplane Co. Pres. William 
Allen, last June openly admitted 
support of the “right-to-work” 
neasure and advised their super- 
visory employes to sign the initia- 
‘ive petitions and to get at least 
100 additional signatures. 

Most of the employers who 
joined the campaign that suc- 
ceeded in placing the “work” 
proposal’ before Washington 
voters this fall for a second time 
are firms doing subcontract work 
for Boeing. 

In 1956 voters of the state re- 
jected a similar “work” measure 


by a majority of two and one half 
to one. 


4|COPE Tells Council: 


Anti-Labor Drive 


Due in Fall Elections 


Unity House, Pa.—The pattern of primary elections held so far 
in 1958 indicates that.a vicious campaign against organized labor 
is under way, but that an all-out effort on the part of labor can: 
bring substantial victories in the fall. 

This was the tenor of reports made to the Administrative Com- 


tee on Political Education here, 
which reviewed the political situa- 
tion to date and laid plans for re- 
maining primaries and the congres- 
sional and state elections in Novem- 
ber. 

The committee, including. all 
members of the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council, heard reports of in-. 
creasing political activity on the 
part of labor but that the job of 
getting trade union members regis- 
tered to be eligible to vote in the 
fall was still a major problem. 

The committee was told, how-" 
ever, that if the opportunities to 
elect liberal and public-spirited 
legislators are seized, a decided 
change in the complexion of the 

House and Senate as well as in 

the state legislatures can be 

achieved and the danger of re- 
strictive anti-labor legislation — 
materially reduced. 

Labor, according to the commit- 
tee, is expected to be subjected to 
many attacks in the coming months 
for its political activities, attacks 
calculated to divert attention from 
the important issues of the reces- 
sion, foreign affairs and national 
leadership. 


Liberal Gains Possible 


But it believes that the opportuni- 
ty exists this year for substantial 
liberal gains if the present level of 
COPE activity can be sustained and 
expanded, 

COPE Dir. James L. McDevitt 
and members of the COPE Oper- 
ating Committee attended the meet- 
ing of the committee. 


mittee of the AFL-CIO Commit-? 


Foes of Labor 
In Ohio Hit. 
By McDonald 


Cleveland—Anti-labor forces in 
this state have launched a “bold 
frontal attack” on trade unions‘ and 
“all of us may be in a fight for our 
lives” in a year’s time, Pres. David 
J. McDonald of the Steelworkers 
told a conference of USWA Dis- 
trict 28 here. / 

Pointing to the Ohio state ad- 
ministration’s blockade of supple- 
mental unemployment benefits, the 
“right-to-work” proposal on the 
November ballot, and the union’s 
dispute on pensions with the Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co., McDonald 
declared: 

“There is not the least doubt 


' that many of the shafts thrown 


at us now are meant to set the 
stage for the crucial negotiations 
we will have with steel next sum- 
mer.” 

McDonald charged that Timken 
used the strike of its 9,000 workers 
who walked out June 23 in the pen- 
sion dispute as a “thinly disguised” 
means to further the “right-to- 
work” drive of which the firm has 
been a leading proponent. 

He said the “work” fight in Ohio 
and elsewhere was part of “clever 
planning” in a campaign by the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and “other notorious labor 
haters.” 


Operating Engineers 
Get Interim Order 


Unity House, Pa.—The AFL-CIO Executive Council approved 
a report of its Ethical Practices Committee ordering the Intl. Union 
of Operating Engineers to take a number of steps to bring the union 
into full compliance with the anti-corruption policies of the AFL- 
CIO. The council directed the Operating Engineers to report back 


to the next meeting of the Executive? 
Council on compliance with recom- 
mendations of the Ethical Practices 
Committee. 

If the Operating Engineers do 
not comply with the recommenda- 
tions, the Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee is directed to conduct a 
formal hearing into the affairs of 
the union. 

The council also approved a 
report calling for a formal in- 
vestigation of the Intl. Jewelry 
Workers Union on the basis that 
there is reason to believe that the 
union may be dominated or in- 
fluenced by corrupt elements. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
told a press conference that the 
Operating Engineers have taken 
certain actions to “straighten out 
their situation.” He noted that the 
Ethical Practices Committee report 
directed it to take additional steps 
but that meanwhile the committee 
is retaining full jurisdiction over 
the case. 

In reply to questions from re- 
porters, Meany said that the pro- 
cedure used by the Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee of withholding a 
formal investigation pending com- 
pliance with its recommendations 
was “well within the constitution” 
of the AFL-CIO. 

Meany said the report.was a form 
of putting the Operating Engineers 
on notice that “you’ve done some- 
thing, now you’ve got to do some- 
thing more.” 


informal investigation and sessions 


The EPC report was based on an 


with IUOE Pres. Joseph J. Delaney 
and Sec.-Treas. Hunter P. Wharton. 

Delaney was elected president in 
February 1958, after the resigna- 
tion of then Pres. William Maloney. 
He reported to the Ethical Practices 
group on the various steps taken 
to institute reforms since he took 
office. 

The investigation was based on 
allegations of unethical practices 
made against the union before the 
McClellan committee. 


AFL-CIO Charters 
New Postal Union 


Unity House, Pa. — The 
AFL-CIO Executive Council 
has issued a charter to the 
National Federation of Post 
Office Motor Vehicle Employ- 
es, a union of about 5,000 
members employed by the 
postal system. 

The formerly independent 
union had sought affiliation 
with the AFL-CIO earlier in 
the year. Its application was 
approved after a council com- 
mittee composed of other un- 
ions with similar jurisdictions 
investigated and recommend 
ed issuance of a charters” 

The chartering ‘of the Post 
Office Motor Employes union 
brings to 139 the number of 
national and international 
AFL-CIO affiliates, 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C, SATURDAY, AUGUST 23, 1958 


Period Since Last Labor Day Was Rough 
Review by PAI Recalls Lost Jobs, . 
Short Workweeks, Economic Loss 


As American trade unionists sit back, relax and enjoy the traditional festivities of Labor Day— 
1958, they may wish to ponder the events of the last year. 


For hundreds of thousands of union members it was a rough year, a year of lost jobs, short work- 


a of economic hardship not 


known since the 1930's. 


If you try to figure out what were the major labor developments 


since last Labor Day you would 


probably come up with these: 


e@ Recession, unemployment and 
the high cost of living. _ 

@ Widespread and growing at- 
tacks on the trade union movement. 

@ The drive for anti-labor legis- 
Jation. 

-@ Labor’s “historic” clean-up 
campaign. 

Add up these four developments 
and it becomes quite clear that the 
organized labor movement has had 
to call upon basic resources to meet 
the challenges on the political and 
economic fronts. 


The revelations of corruption 
in a few sections of the labor 
movement—and the manner in | 
which these instances were played 
up by newspapers and magazines 
across the land—would have un- 
dermined any other movement in 
this country which was not so 
deeply grounded in need. There 
is mo evidence to indicate that 
these few misdeeds — against 
which union leaders have acted 
sharply—have caused union 
members to drop their loyalty to 
the cause and the principles of 
trade unionism. 


As it was the year before, much 
attention has been focused on the 
Select McClellan Senate Commit- 
tee. Its hearings did two things. 
They brought to light instances of 
corruption. The AFL-CIO was 
quick to take remedial action. 


Launch Attack on Labor 


These hearings also provided a 
base for those in and out of Con- 
gress to launch an attack against 
the entire program of trade un- 
ionism. 

For five weeks, for example, the 
committee held protracted hearings 


‘on the four-year-old Kohler strike. 


When no corruption could be found 
in the operation of the United 
Automobile Workers, Republican 
members of the Committee 
launched a broad-scale attack on 
the union for its activities in the 
Kohler strike. These commmittee 
members lost all semblance of im- 


partiality and crept into bed with 


the notoriously feudalistic Kohler 
Co. The net result was that the 
McClellan Committee was seriously 
compromised in its activities. 

To meet the problem of the 
malpractices revealed as genuine 
by the hearings, the labor move- 
ment took action on two fronts, 
legislative and internal. 


The AFL-CIO offered its support 
of two major pieces of legislation. 
One, known as the Kennedy- 
Douglas-Ives bill, required full dis- 
closures of. all health, welfare and 
pension fund programs. The sec- 
ond measure, also the Kennedy- 
Ives bill, was the first fundamental 
labor legislation since the passage 
of the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947. 
The AFL-CIO had some reserva- 
tions about this measure but said 
said that far more was to be gained 


jin passage than would be Jost. 


Business groups, such as the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
and the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, who were loudest in their 
demand for anti-labor legislation, 
suddenly decided that these meas- 
ures put some restrictions on busi- 
ness. They campaigned just as 
loudly against them. The welfare- 
plan bill passed finally but the 
House defeated the Kennedy-Ives 
bill. 

Labor Takes Action 


The AFL-CIO also took some 
strong internal action. The first 
biennial AFL-CIO convention, after 
the merger in 1955, took forthright 
action to put labor’s house in order. 
Delegates at the Atlantic City De- 
cember 1957 convention accepted 
the recommendations of: the Ethical 
Practices Committee and endorsed 
the acts of the Executive Council. 
They voted expulsion for the Team- 
sters, the Bakery Workers and the 
Laundry Workers. 

There was other disciplinary ac- 
tion short of expulsion, including 
probation and change of key offi- 
cers in international unions. A new 
international, the American Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers, was 
chartered to replace the expelled 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers. 


The convention adopted a broad 
program of action for the two years 


LABOR LEGISLATION was the subject of this conference between 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany (left) and Senators John F, Kennedy 
(D-Mass.) and Irving M. Ives (R-N. Y.), co-sponsors of the bill which 


passed the Senate. The picture 


was taken after Meany testified 


at the Senate hearings on labor bills. 


‘until the next biennial meeting. It 


ties that brought the AFL and CIO 
together. 


Growing ‘iiaisliieine and 
the deepening of the recession 
have been major concerns of or- 
ganized labor. The trade union 
movement has led with demands 
that the Administration and: the 


Congress take positive action to 
start the economy on the upgrade 
and put men back to work. 


Executive Council visited the White 
House to lay before Pres. Eisen- 
hower a plan of action to end 
the recession. They advocated tax 
cuts in the lower brackets and 
school and other construction that 
would speed economic recovery and 
put men back to work immediately. 


‘Wait and See’ Policy 


It has been to no avail. The 
wait and see policy continues. 

Congress finally passed the Ad- 
ministration-advocated bill to lend 
funds to the states to permit ex- 
tending the period of unemploy- 
ment insurance payments. Restric- 
tions in the measure such as requir- 
ing eventual repayment by the states 
and making the loans dependent 
upon state requests have limited its 
usefulness. Less than one-half of 
the states have borrowed funds and 
extended the period of unemploy- 
ment payments. 

In areas hardest hit by the re- 
cession benefits have long since 
expired, putting thousands of re- 
cipients of unemployment insur- 
ance payments upon _ relief. 
Other unemployed and their fam- 
ilies are dependent upon food 
and cash handouts for subsist- 
ence. ; 


The recession, which hit the auto 
industry hardest of all, is the basic 
cause of the impasse in contract 
negotiations between the United 
Automobile Workers and the auto 
Big Three—General Motors, Ford 
and Chrysler. The companies are 
holding out for continuation of the 
expired contracts virtually un- 
changed. The tremendous back- 
log of unsold automobiles has stif- 
fened their bargaining attitude. 
They rejected the Reuther propos- 
als, advanced long before the con- 
tract negotiation sessions began, for 
‘a profit-sharing plan hingéd to re- 
duced sales prices for cars and de- 
ferment of union demands for 
higher wages. 

General Motors formally abro- 
gated its contract with the UAW. 
The workers stayed on the job, 
without a contract, producing cars. 
Wage rates and other terms of the 
expired contract, except the union 
dues check-off, have continued. 
Meantime American Motors signed 
up with UAW. 


Cost of Living Climbs 


The cost of living has continued 
a steady rise, as the level of em- 
ployment has fallen, tightening the 
economic pincers on both em- 
ployed and unemployed. In terms 
of real wages—what take-home pay 
will buy in groceries—even those 
who are still at work are paying 
for the recession. Adding to the 
pinch have been cut-backs to three- 
day weeks and almost total elimi- 
nation of overtime. 

“Right-to-work” advocates con- 


tinued the drive to turn back the 


was directed at strengthening the} ' 


The members of the AFL-CIO} 5 


EMOCRATIC 
TRADE 
UNIONISM 


industrial clock to the compulsory 
open shop. A constitutional amend- 
ment for a state “work” law will 
be on the ballots in Kansas, Cali- 
fornia, Washington and Ohio this 
November and probably in Idaho. 


A new organization, the Na- 
tional Council for Industrial 
Peace, has been formed with 
trade union backing to combat 
the nation-wide effort to impose 
state “work” laws. Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt and former Sen. Her- 
bert H. Lehman, of New York, 
accepted the co-chairmanship of 
the Council. 


Labor support contributed sub- 
stantially to the sweep of Demo- 
cratic state and municipal candi- 
dates in the 1957 elections. Gov. 
Robert B. Meyner (D), of New 
Jersey, won re-election with greatly 
incrmeased majorities. The entire 
Democratic ticket, led by Mayor 
Robert Wagner, was swept back 
into office with the largest majori- 
ties in New York City’s history. 
Labor - Democratic victories con- 
tinued the trend in Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Ohio and Kentucky state 
and municipal contests. 

Democrat William Proxmire, 
backed by labor, won the Wiscon- 
sin Senate seat that had been held 
by the late Joe McCarthy, in a 
special election. 

Democrats Gain Strength 

The upsurge of Democratic 
gains, supported by labor, con- 
tinued through California’s spring 
primaries. Attorney General Ed- 
mund G. (Pat) Brown scored an 
impressive popular vote victory 
over Knowland in the vote for the 
nomination for governor in the 
cross-filing primary “popularity” 
contest. The overwhelming votes 
for Democrats right down the list 
forecast a sweeping victory in the 
November elections. 


Plans for labor’s part in the 
coming contests for the Senate, 
the House of Representatives and 
state offices are keeping COPE 
and other political action groups 
busy. Union membership reached 
a record high of 18.5 million in 
1957, providing muscle for elec-— 


tion campaigns. 
The past year brought many new 


faces into the top ranks of labor. 


~~ OS 
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Labor’s Statue of yr ee 


Topping the changes was the un- 
expected resignation of James C. 
Petrillo from the presidency of the 
American Federation of Musicians. 
On the advice of his physicians he 
relinquished that office and his vice- 
presidency in the AFL-CIO. He 
retained the post of president of 
his Chicago local. Herman D. 
Kenin succeeded him as president 
of the Musicians. 


Thomas J. Lloyd succeeded as 
head of the Meat Cutters on the 
death of Earl Jimerson. Joseph J. 
Delaney moved up to become presi- 
dent of the Operating Engineers 
after William J. Maloney resigned. 
Carl W. Griepentrog now heads the 
Allied Industrial Workers and 
George Baldanzi was elected presi- 
dent of the United Textile Work- 
ers. The ITU elected Elmer Brown* 
president in succession to Wood- 
ruff Randolph who refused to run 
for re-election. Daniel Conway, 
heads the newly organized AFL- 
CIO American Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers. James A. Hof- 
fa became president of the Team- 
sters after a court suit ending in the 
appointment of monitors for the 
union, expelled by the AFL-CIO. 


Kohler, O’Sullivan Strikes 


The Kohler. and O’Sullivan 
strikes continue. Currently under 
appeal is the NLRB ruling against 
the O’Sullivan strikers that prohib- 
its striking workers from voting 
in a representation election. 


New major strikes were few. The 
IUE won a drawn-out strike in 
Puerto Rico. The ILGWU dress- 
makers achieved victory in six days 
to remedy unwholesome conditions 
in their industry. The Newspaper 
Guild and other crafts achieved vic- 
tory against newspapers in Phila- 
delphia, Peoria, Ill., and St. Paul, 
Minn. The Lima, O., News strike 
continues into its second year, but 
that is a technicality only. All the 
strikers have been at work for the 
past year on the Lima Citizen, 
which is now firmly established as 
Lima’s first mewspaper. Also on 
the list were the. strikes by the 
Communications Workers against 
some segments of Bell Telephone, 
the Retail Clerks against Mont- 
gomery Ward and 6,000 Pulp, Pa- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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~ Who's Against Corruption? 


Ap stony in.contrasts was etched in the record book this 
week on eliminating corruption in labor-management relations. 


_In Washington an “unholy alliance” of employer organizations, } 


the reactionary Republican House leadership, the Mine Workers and 
the corruption-ridden leadership of the Teamsters wrecked the 
Kennedy-Ives bill. 

They were aided and abetted by the leadership of the major 
segment of the Republican Party intent on going into the Novem- 
ber elections with the fancied issue of “labor corruption” rather 
than hard legislation that would be helpful in eliminating abuses. 


At Unity House, the Ladies Garment Workers summer camp, the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council moved decisively to isolate and ulti- 
mately oust the corrupt leadership of the Teamsters union. 


It adopted a policy statement barring all alliances and agreements, | 
formal or informal, between the corrupt leaders of the Teamsters |" 
It voiced its support also for AFL-CIO 


and AFL-CIO affiliates. 
Pres. George Meany’s move to bar from policy-making posts in 
state and central bodies full-time, salaried officers of unions expelled 
from the AFL-CIO. 

The council’s statement did not equivocate. It said “the high 
standards of honesty, integrity and trade union responsibility 
promulgated by our constitution become mere empty phrases and 
constitute a fraud on all workers” if an expelled union is treated 
as though still affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 

The defeat of the Kennedy-Ives bill came a few hours after the 
issuance of the council’s statement and a strong message to House 
leadership urging passage of the measure as an on-balance useful 
weapon in the fight on corruption. 

The defeat was aided by the politically-inspired maneuvers of 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, who, at the critical moment, allowed 
to be read on the House floor a message from him tagging the 
measure as a “bad bill.” 

Mitchell’s action removed all doubt as to the political motiva- 
tion of the GOP opponents. It was not only the diehard reac- 
tionaries who sought to substitute an issue for legislation but also 
the so-called “moderates” in the Republican Party who were more 
worried about November than about taking decisive action to help 
stamp out corruption. 


One Job Well Done 


ONGRESS HAS SENT to the White House the long-sought bill 

to protect the rights and interest of workers in employe welfare 

and pension plans by requiring financial reports from the administra- 
tors to the federal government. ® 

The bill was watered down before passage, but it is a beginning, 
and an important one, in establishing the principle of federal respon- 
sibility in seeing that workers get full value from these plans, which 
are conceived for their benefit. It took the AFL-CIO and its 
predecessor organizations about five years to persuade Congress that 
such legislation was justified and necessary. 

It would be remiss not to acknowledge the great contribution of 
Senators Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill.) and Irving M. Ives (R-N. Y.), 
who successively led the subcommittee investigations that brought 
forth facts about abuses on which the corrective bill was solidly 
based. 
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= Sound Off! 


Meany in the Federationist: 


Executive Council P 


The following editorial by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany is reprinted from the September issue of the 
AFL-CIO American Federationist. 


HE ROLE OF THE LABOR PRESS is an im- 

portant one in the American trade union move- 
ment. In great part, workers must depend upon 
union publications for the facts and the truth about_ 
major issues of vital concern to workers and their 
families. 

It was recognition of the need for this kind of 
information that led the founding fathers of the 
American labor movement to launch their own’ publi- 
cations. It is a need no less imperative today. 

But to fill that need, the labor publication must 
meet the fundamental test of every trade union ac- 
tivity: Does it serve the interests of the workers who 
are the trade union movement? 

That is a test which must be met by every trade 
union instrumentality, for every legitimate trade 
union activity must add to the welfare and interest of 
workers, or it has no reason to exist. 


THIS IS ESPECIALLY TRUE of the labor press. 
To fill its role, the labor publication must be accurate. 
It must be guided by the policies of the trade union 
for which it speaks. It must be dedicated to the cause 
of organized labor. 

In other words, the labor paper is a tool of the 
union movement. To be effective, it must be a 
clean tool. 

Happily, the great majority of union publications 
printed in this country meet that test. The majority 
perform a worthwhile and important service to the 
cause of organized labor. 


The editors of these newspapers, banded together 
in the Intl. Labor Press Association of the AFL- 
CIO, have made substantial progress in improving 
the technical competence of these publications and 
in policing their ranks against the continuous 
parade of racketeers who seek to use the good name 
of the labor movement for private gain. 


But there is a minority. These are newspapers and 
yearbooks and other publications which misuse and 
blacken the name and reputation of the trade union 
movement. 


THE AFL-CIO AND ITS MEMBER unions have 
vigorously campaigned against false publications 
which Call themselves “labor papers” but which are 
really but thin disguises for intimidation and coercion. 

We have cooperated with the Better Business Bu- 
reaus around the country to warn businessmen against 
fast-talking advertising solicitors who seek to exploit 
the trade union movement for their own selfish inter- 


ests. We have instituted legal action, cooperated with 


Labor Faces Major Problem 
In Financing Publications 


police authorities and taken other necessary steps 
to curb these racketeers and drive them out of 
buisness. 

We shall continue this campaign. 


But there is another problem that deserves careful 
examination at this time. It has been highlighted by 
the recent adverse publicity, damaging to the entire 
trade union movement, arising from the activities of 
some advertising solicitors for publications endorsed 
or authorized by some AFL-CIO state and local 
central bodies. 

As a result, state and local central bodies are now 
under strict orders prohibiting the publication of ad- 
vertisements from firms that are not 100 percent 
organized by AFL-CIO unions or ads which are not 
signed. Certainly non-union firms and so-called 
“friends of labor” who do not want their names to 
appear in a union publication should not be adver- 
tisers in a union paper. 


BUT THE GREATER PROBLEM still remains to 
be solved. It is the problem of financing labor pub- 
lications, 

This publication and all publications of the AFL- 
CIO refuse to accept advertising. They are financed 
out of the general funds of the AFL-CIO. This is 
also the practice of many of the affiliates of the AFL- 
CIO. 


On the other hand, a number of the publications 
of state and city central bodies are financed, at 
least in part, by advertising. It is time for the offi- 
cials of state, city and regional bodies to reexamine 
the situation and see if the service these publica- 
tions render cannot be financed by the members, 
paid for out of trade union money rather than ad- 
vertising money. 


Aside from everything else, apart from the ethics 
involved, as a matter of pride the labor movement 
ought to pay its own way and not ask businessmen 
to pay, it for us. If we have a message to bring to 
our members, it should be paid for by the members 
out of trade union money and not by advertising 
solicited by a professional interested first in his 
commission and only incidentally in the labor move 
ment, 

Such a reexamination of the facts will sometimes 
disclose that a smaller size newspaper, carrying 
exactly the same amount of news can be published 
without additional trade union financing. The actual 
income to the union from advertising sometimes does 
not equal the cost of printing that advertising. 

The trade union movement has a responsibility— 
a responsibility to make its own publications as effeo- 
tive as possible; to make every effort to finance its 
own press; and, above all else, to keep this trade union 
tool clean, sharp and effective. 
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Schnifzier on Labor Day: 


Political Education Key 
To Americas Progress 


By William F. Schnitzler 

N THIS LABOR DAY, 1958, the trade union 

member, like every other American, is beset by , 

grave and perplexing problems. 

On the international front, the aggressive and im- 
perialist policies of the Soviet Union have endangered 
world peace. At home, America’s unresolved eco- 
nomic problems means continued unemployment for 
millions, fear, uncertainty and we for Ameri- 
ca’s working families. 

The solution of many of these pesbliees lies in 
the groups of our elected public-officials, Wise 
legislative programs, enlightened administrative 
decisions, firm executive leadership are all funda- 

. mental requirements for the solutions of America’s 
difficulties. 

In all too many instances, 1958 has been a year in 
which public officials have not met the test. 

More than 7 percent of our work force remains 
unemployed, according to latest government reports. 
One out of every four families has suffered personally 
from unemployment or shortened workweeks, ac- 
cording to a University of Michigan survey. 


THE COST OF LIVING has mounted, while 
wages have lagged behind. Our schools are over- 
crowded and understaffed, despite the certain knowl- 
edge that the Communist state is doing a better job 
of preparing its youth for the world of the guided 
missile and the atomic powered submarine. 

Our defense establishment has not kept pace with 
the Soviet in the field of modern warfare; our minority 
groups are, still denied the equality of opportunity 
they deserve as a matter of right in a democratic 
nation. Slums still degrade our great cities. Sub- 
standard wages and housing, substandard living con- 
dition and medical care are still the lot of millions of 
our families. Our senior citizens’ needs are still not 
met. 

Stark poverty stalks the world, not only in the 
underdeveloped nations but in sections of our own 
nation as well. 

Progress in all of these fields is not only feasible, 
it is vital and imperative if we are to translate 
the bright promises of this wealthy nation into 
reality; if we of the free nations are to create an 
effective brotherhood of free peoples to meet and 
beat the Communist attack. 

We can solve these problems in a democracy by 
the wise selection of political leaders; by the elec- 


Stay-in-School Drive Aimed 
At Teenagers on Summer Jobs 


ITH SCHOOL OUT for the summer and teen- 

agers working at summer jobs, the federal 

government has appealed to youth to make plans to 
return to high school and graduate. 

“Summer jobs should be just that and the over-all 
outlook of the teenager toward a basic education 
should not be forgotten,” said Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell. 


“A high school education has high value not 
only to the individual but also to the nation. It 
- assures better job opportunities for the.young per- 
_ Son, and a continuing supply of professional, tech- 
nical and skilled workers for the nation.” 

Mitchell spoke in support of the National Stay-in- 
School Campaign of the federal government in which 
the U.S. Dept. of Labor; the Dept. of Defense; and 
the Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare are 
cooperating. 


SUPPORTING THE NATIONAL campaign this 
year will be local campaigns in communities across 
the nation. The Labor Dept. will supply community 
groups with a free handbook which explains how to 
organize and run a community campaign. 

Mitchell said that statistics show that workers with 
high levels of skill and education were less likely to be 
out of work than those with less skills and education, 

“A research scientist and a craftsman, ” he said, 


~ of civic leaders to all Americans to register and vote 


A 
“Excellent imitation of the boss, Jenkins, and your 
good luck the union protects your job.” 


— 


tion of progressive and liberal men and women to 
public office; by dedicating our political lives to pro- 
moting the general welfare. 

That is why the AFL-CIO has joined in the plea 


in every election. 


BUT MANY OF THESE problems can be resolved 
by the trade union movement itself through the wise 
and dedicated use of the machinery of the trade 
union movement, by devotion to the principles of 
trade unionism. 

This brotherhood of workers—united in thought 
and deed, true to the policies of our unions, guided 
always by the great traditions of our movement—can 
achieve a standard of decency for American workers 
and a higher regard for the dignity of man. 

At the collective bargaining table and in com- 
munity endeavors, the unions of the AFL-CIO 
have well and truly served their members, their 
communities, their nations. 

On this Labor Day, 1958, we firmly resolve to 
translate into daily reality the slogan of the AFL-CIO: 
“All that benefits America, benefits organized labor.” 


“need different amounts of education, but both 
need the same basic education—a four-year high 
school course—in order to qualify for the complex 
jobs of the so-called space age.” 


Between 1955 and 1965, he said, the total goods 
and services produced in the United States must 
increase by 40 percent in order to meet the demands 
of a population which is expected by then to exceed 
193 million. The Labor Dept. estimates that busi- 
ness and industry will need 5 million additional skilled 
and semi-skilled workers, more than 2 million addi- 
tional professional and technical workers, and nearly 
5.5 million other white collar workers by 1965. 


THE DEPARTMENT of Health, Education, and 
Welfare estimates that four out of every 10 teenagers 
now drop out of high school without graduating. 

To the individual, Mitchell said, a high school edu- 
cation means not only increased opportunities for jobs 
and advancement, but also greatly increased earning 
power. 

A high school graduate earns $30,000 more over 
a lifetime than the high school drop-out, and $50,- 
000 more than the elementary school graduate. 


Health Pamphlet 
Is Again Available 


New York—The popular pamphlet, 


printed and is again available. 


It tells what national health insurance is, how it 
In addition, it 


would work and why it is needed. 
discusses alternatives and explains the difference be- 
tween health insurance and “socialized medicine.” 
The author is chairman of the executive committee 
of the Committee for the Nation’s Health. Cooperat- 
ing in its preparation was John M. Brumm, formerly 
the committee’s executive director and now educa- 
tion director of the Machinists. 

Copies may be obtained at 10 cents each from 
the LID at 112 E. 19th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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National 
Health Insurance, written by Dr. Michael Davis for 
the League for Industrial Democracy, has been re- 


—Wlland Shelion 
THE DISASTER THAT BEFELL the Keneedj-ives bill in the - 
House served to spotlight problems for both of the major parties. 
The unpleasant fact about the Republicans is that they were 
against the bill partly because it wasn’t “tough” enough and partly 
because they simply didn’t want it to be passed by a Democratic 
congress. On this issue, Labor Sec. sa ames P. Mitchell came down 
on the wrong side. 

* Mitchell is a skillful politician at making debaters’ points. He 

_ baited House Speaker Sam Rayburn for allegedly “holding” the 

bill for “40 days and 40 nights”—although he knew very well that 

Rayburn was not, in fact, blocking House Labor Committee action 

on the measure. An identical bill was already before the commit- 

tee and hearings could have been held at any time. 


“Mitchell now is saying that he was just like labor, that all he 
wanted was just to have the bill “improved” a little. But the way 
he wanted to “improve” it was to get it made more punitive against 
labor, to impose more stringent restrictions, and to destroy the 
national character of labor law by turning over large sections of 
jurisdiction to the states. 


In its sanctions against criminals and extortioners, the Kennedy- 
Ives bill was much more severe than Mitchell’s own proposals. 
But in the collective bargaining field, it recognized and protected 
basic rights of labor, and it also gave labor much-needed protection 
against abuses by employers. 

Labor reporters frankly suspect that Mitchell decided—and 
decided months ago when he first blasted the Kennedy-Ives bill— 
that politically the Republicans would rather have no labor bill 
than let a Democratic Congress claim-“credit” for passing a bill 
non-punitive but also tough on racketeers. 
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THE DEMOCRATS HAVE a different problem. Few people 
have stated it, but a major factor in the debacle in the House was 
the ineffectivenes of the Labor Committee. 

That committee under the chairmanship of Rep. Barden of 
North Carolina simply does not hold serious hearings, with the 
objective of producing legislation that is well balanced and 
thoughtfully framed, except as hearings are compelled by what 
amounts to revolt by the members. 


A majority of the Democrats are liberal and intelligently con- 
cerned about the issues under their jurisdiction, but with some 
exceptions few of the Republicans have had an idea for 20 years 
except being anti-New Deal. 

Over this conglomerate group presides Barden, who is on record 
as believing that the country seldom suffers from a bill that is not 
passed, and who has no concept of the need for an intelligent 
modern labor law. 
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THE KENNEDY-IVES BILL was a credit to the committee 
system and the legislative process in the Senate. Like it or not, it 
was a measure carefully hammered out on the basis of thorough 
hearings and a great deal of hard study and balancing of viewpoints. 


Partisanship played its part, of course, in the Senate debate and 
voting on Kennedy-Ives; the chamber frequently reeked of partisan- 
ship. But the committee bill survived. 

If Barden’s House Labor Committee had done its job, it 
wouldn’t have been necessary for Rayburn to seek to pass the bill 
under quick-fire procedure without committee consideration and | 
areport. If the House committee had done its job as the Senate 
committee did, the shambles on the floor Aug. 18 would never 
have taken place. And partisans and right-wingers couldn’t have 
killed it, 


WE'RE ALL CELEBRATING... 
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On Labor Day 1958: 


By George Meany 


tribute to the genius and industry of America’s work- 
ers, the organized labor movement not only celebrates 
past victories, it looks forward to problems still unsolved. 
On Labor Day, 1958, as we give thanks for those gains 
we have made, we are most acutely aware of the unre- 
solved problems of our time—those needs of the American 
people which still have not been met. 
None looms larger on this last holiday of the summer 
~ of 1958 than the problem of education in the United States. 
It is all the more pressing in view of the significant Russian 
advances of which we have only recently learned. In just 
a few days, America’s children will be going back’ to 
school. Some will be headig for modern buildings, with 
average size classes and good, well-trained, well-paid 
’ teachers. : 
They, unfortunately, will be all too few. 

Literally hundreds of thousands of America’s children 
will be marching into ancient, dilapidated schools—some 
of them actual firetraps. They will be headed for class- 
rooms that are dark and dingy and overcrowded. They 
will be going to school on split shifts and their teachers 
will be over-worked, over-tired, harassed and underpaid. 

is In fact, some of the teachers will be worn out from 


g 
S 
ale 


summer-time jobs which they had to take to earn enough 


money to keep their family in food and clothing during 
months when teachers are supposed to rest and study for 
the next year. 

That’s a problem which vitally concerns every parent, 
of course. It is a matter of genuine concern to the trade 
union movement, for a great percentage of these children 
come from union families. 

But it is, first of all, a problem for all America, for our 

_ children are our most precious resource. It is on them 
that the future of our nation depends. 


THE INTEREST OF the trade union movement in the 
schooling of our children is not new or novel. It is in 
fact one of the trade union movement’s original aims and, 
over the years, labor has never relaxed its interest in this 
matter or its devotion to the free, public school system. 

The first convention of the Federation of Organized 


—the forerunner of today’s American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations—made that clear 
in Pittsburgh in 1881. 

One of the first resolutions of that convention stated 
labor’s policy in these words: 

“We are in favor of the passage of such legislative 
enactments as will enforce by compulsion the education 
of children; that if the state has the right to exact cer- . 
tain compliance with its demands, then it is also the right 
of the state to educate its people to the proper under- 
standing of such demands.” 

The language is different, but the sentiment of the AFL- 
CIO’s testimony before the Senate subcommittee on educa- 
tion this year, had not changed. We said then: 

“We are seriously concerned about the status and future 
of public education in the United States. We regard 
provision for more and better education to our expanding 
population as one of the most critical challenges of our 
time.” 

WHY IS THE CHALLENGE so acute today? Well, the 
answer is contained in a recent report of Lawrence G. 
Derthick, U.S. Commissioner of Education, on a month- 
long study of the schools in Soviet Russia. He said: 

“We are today in competition with a nation of vast 
resources, a people of seemingly unbounded enthusiasm 
for self-development and fired with conviction that future 
supremacy belongs to those with the best-trained minds, 
those who will work hard and sacrifice.” 

This study was conducted by 10 American educators 
who came back both astonished and sobered by what they 
saw. A few evidences of the total Soviet commitment to 
education itemized in that report are: 

Classes are of reasonable size. 

Teachers are chosen on a highly selective adie and 
there was no evidence of any shortage. 

Foreign languages are widely taught. 

The educational process in vocations and the arts extends 
after school hours and during the summer under profes- 
sional direction. 

Teachers and principals have an abundance of staff 
assistance: curriculum experts, doctors, nurses, laboratory 
assistants, etc. 

School money is available to do the job. The study 
group was continually reminded, “A child can be born 
healthy but he cannot be born educated.” 

Responsibility for the conduct and achievement of their 
children rests with the parents, who participate regularly 
in school affairs. The report noted that: 

“Everywhere in Russia there were evidences of a 
burning desire to surpass the United States in education, 
in production, in standard of living, in world trade— 
and in athletics. The slogans seen most in posters, 
films and everywhere was ‘reach and overreach America.’ 
In education the spirit is a race for knowledge, for 
supremacy in a way of life and in world leadership. 
They are convinced that time is on their side and they 
can win world supremacy through education and hard 
work.” 

That is a sobering and factual analysis of the Russian 
education system. 

What could be more important te American working — 
men and women on this Labor Day than t@ e¢ompare this 
with our own educational shortcomings. 


- 


On LABOR DAY, that unique holiday which oo 


Trades and Labor Unions of the United States and Canada’ 


We in the AFL-CIO have made that comparison. 
don’t like what we have found. ‘ 

We believe its is time to set‘our house of education in 
order. 

We believe, as well, that now is the-time when America 
can best afford to act—at the very hour when action is 
most needed. 

The economic slump in which this nation has languished 
for nearly a year signals, we believe, that this is the time for 
action. Now is when we can afford to act. 

We have, economically speaking, a surplus of willing 
hands, of materials, of unused skills. What better way 
to put them to work building a better America than by 
building the institutions where our children can learn to 
be better Americans? 

We in labor believe that an informed and enlightened 
people can best govern themselves, thus there must be 
opportunity for free and universal education. That is an 
essential ingredient for a democratic system of government. 
It is an ingredient that is being diluted by the current 
shortage of classrooms. 


HOW BAD IS THAT shortage? Estimates of the United 
States Office of Education show that as of this moment 
there is a need for 44,000 new classrooms—just to take 
care of higher enrollments for the current school year. 

In the next five years, there will be a need for about 
222,000 classrooms to accommodate higher enrollment 
alone. And a year ago, we were already short 142,300 
classrooms. 

In addition, each year there is a need of from 14,000 to 
20,000 new classrooms simply to replace those which 
become obsolete, outmoded or downright dangerous. 

A federal school construction program put into effect 
as fast as the law will allow could be a powerful tool for 
putting America back to work. The cure for our recession 
is.a prompt and sustained increase in the purchasing power 
of our people. 

What better way is there to increase purchasing power 
than to expand job opportunities? 

A broad program of school construction, and the pro- 
duction of materials that would be necessary for such 
building, would be an important step in overcoming our 
national economic ills. 

Nor can we overlook the question of teachers’ salaries. 
In Russia, teacher prestige is high, only the best are 
chosen to teach—one out of every six applying for 
training. Salaries are at the bevels of those of doctors and 
engineers. 

In the United States the average income of teachers in 


We 


-1957 was $4,330. Assuming that teachers work 6 hours 


per day for 190 school year days, their average pay per 
student in a class of 35 is less than 11 cents per hour. 

These facts speak for themselves. We are not properly 
compensating good teachers. Salary improvements would 
be a signal that we recognize the worth and importance of 
our teachers. It would keep good teachers in our school 
systems. 

It would be an investment in America’ s future that would 
pay tremendous dividends. 


A THIRD PHASE of our educational problem that 
deeply concerns organized labor is the monumental waste 
of talent in the tens of thousands of qualified young students 
whose education ends before college primarily because of 
lack of financial means. 

It has been determined that each year some 60,000 to 
100,000 high school graduates from the top 30 percent of 


their class do not continue their education into college—_ 


just for financial reasons. 

Federally-financed scholarships for college study would 
be a long step forward toward a stronger democracy and 
would show the world that, in America, opportunities are 
truly equal. If Russia can find the funds to fully educate 
all students, so can the United States. 

We agree that there is a tremendous need for scientists 
and mathematicians and foreign language experts, but 
who can argue that they are more important to the 


' national interest than social scientists, politicians, artists, 


lawyers, doctors, economists, historians, journalists. 
Labor is convinced that a narrow restriction of scholar- 


Meany Pledges Drive for Better Schools 


cides to testis bik ‘waeld, bs nice for cums’ cat 
never be a land of poliee-like compulsion. 

‘Labor is likewise convinced that, in our efforts to solve 
America’s educational problem, there is no place for 
schools which bar children because of race. The segregated 
‘school poses an artificial barrier to our nation’s progress in 
education. In conformity with the decision of the U.S, 
Supreme Court this barrier to equality and Lene: 


must be removed. 


LABOR BELIEVES that the American people are 
interested in enhancing our entire culture; in stimualting 
the exchange and communication of ideas; in developing 
inquiring minds in our young; in improving the knowledge 
of government and laws, and in broader understanding of 
our free enterprise economy. ‘These are the -fruits of 
education. 

While we are enjoying the leisure of Labor Day, 1958, 
let us ask ourselves this question: 

Can we afford to deny our children their right to a better 
education? 

American labor says “No.” And on this Labor Day 
we pledge ourselves to an unrelenting drive for better 
schools for a better America. 


Press Associates 
Tell Labor Story 


(Continued from Page 5) 
per and Sulphite Workers in the Canadian pulp in- 
dustry. 
Setbacks outbalanced the few victories in deci- 
sions by the National Labor Relations Board. The 
tide against labor in decisions by the Eisenhower- 
appointed members continued to rise. With the 
expiration of the term of Abe Murdock, NLRB is now 
100 percent Eisenhower appointees. 

Decisions in cases that reached the United States 
Supreme Court helped and hurt. The opinion in the 
hot cargo case is considered generally unfavorable te 
labor. Holding unconstitutional attempts by munici- 
palities to impose licensing with prohibitive fees upon 
union organizers strengthened labor’s cause. How- 
ever, the twin decisions upholding the right of state 
courts to assess damages against international unions 
in cases arising from picketing and barring from jobs 
poses a serious threat to the financial solvency of the 
internationals. 

On a lower level, the UAW won a jury verdict per- 
mitting the use of union funds for educational work— 
TV, radio and press—in election campaigns. 


Labor Press Curtailed 

The labor press has felt the effect of the recession 
and rising unemployment. Both are major topics for 
articles, editorials and cartoons. - Financially the reces- 
sion and few jobs have caused some curtailment of 
labor publications. The major fatality was Labor’s 
Daily which ceased publication on March 29. Unable 
to get wider trade union support, the ITU stopped publi- 
cation of the newspaper it started in September 1952. 

The International Labor Press Association meeting 
in Atlantic City before the AFL-CIO convention elected 
Peter Terzig, editor of The Carpenter, president to suc- 
ceed Gordon Cole, of the Machinists, who was ineligi- 
ble to succeed himself. Bernard J. Mullady was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

The ILPA voted to intensify its drive against racket 
publications preying upon labor and employers. It 
strengthened its own code of ethics for member publi- 
cations and upon invitation affiliated with the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau. 

Medical care for union members took a long stride 
forward when 500 delegates to the first American Labor 
Health Association convention in Washington, D. C. 
voted to expand all health programs. This action was 
taken in the face of growing opposition by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association to all trade union efforts to 
provide better medical care for workers. AMA oppo- 
sition backed by state and county medical societies has 
been particularly directed at the operation of hospitals 
in Kentucky, West Virginia and Virginia by the United 
Mine Workers Welfare Fund. 


Community Services Increase 

-Community services, lacking the dramatic oppor- 
tunities provided by Hurricane Audrey’s devastation of 
Louisiana’s Gulf Coast last year, continued to expand 
at a steady rate. So did the trade union leadership for 
better housing, with many unions financing and spon- 
soring cooperatives and other dwelling construction 
within the price range of the average worker. 

Postal workers and other government employes re- 
ceived a 10 percent pay boost—the product of a four- 
year fight by the public unions. 

All told, it was an exciting, active year, with more 
hardships, more challenges than labor has experienced 
since World War II. (PAI) © 
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vAW Denounces Juggling 


Chrysler’s Figures 
On Rehiring Hit 


Detroit—The Auto Workers accused Chrysler Corp. of “raising 
false hopes” among its 52,000 jobless employes by “playing with 
figures” about the number of workers scheduled for recall when 1959 
model production gets under way. 

Chrysler had announced it would soon recall 42,000 ee 
employes—giving the impression, a> 
UAW spokesman said, “that nearly 
all Chrysler workers would be back 


|\Practice Cases 
Set New High 


Strong evidence that labor-man- 
agement tensions have been incras- 
ing during the past year is contained 
in latest statistics of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

For the third consecutive quleter 
the number of unfair labor prac- 
tices cases reached an all-time high- 
during. the three months ending 
June 30, while the number of cases 
filed against employers also reached 


proposal” on pensions, not even, he 
added, “for continuing the current 


Qee ToTTei na 


So TA Gee 


on the job with the start of 1959 
production.” 

In reality, said Douglas Fraser, 
administrative assistant to UAW 
Pres. Walter Reuther, those to be 
recalled are workers who were 
“idled temporarily” within the 
past few weeks when the corpora- 
tion furloughed most of the 49,- 
000 workers remaining in the 
plant during July in order to pre- 
pare for model changeover. 

With negotiations between the 
UAW and the Big Three of the 
auto industry still stalled after more 
than 140 days of fruitless talks, 
the UAW spokesman was sharply 
critical of Chrysler’s “loud noise” 
about recalling employes. He added 
that the workers, their families and 
their communities were “in for a 
sharp blow” when they realize “how 
critical the employment situation is 
at Chrysler.” 


Work Force Halved 


He charged that the corporation 
eventually “will head toward vol- 
ume production with a work force 
about half the size that existed a 
year ago at the beginning of 1958 
model production.” 

The two remaining leaders in. 
the automotive industry—Gen- 
eral Motors and Ford—also were 
preparing to shift over to 1959 
production. GM began recalling. 
the vanguard of an estimated 
100,000 UAW members sched- 
uled to return to work. Ford 
currently has 95,000 employes 
working, but will drop another 
30,000 in the next few weeks for 
the changeover and does not ex- 
pect employment much above 
the 100,000-mark before early 
November. 

The UAW issued a blast at Gen- 
eral Motors for refusing to “bargain 
seriously” on the union’s pension 
proposals. UAW Vice Pres. Leo- 
nard Woodcock said the company 


which allows non-union salaried 


pension program which has been 
in effect.” 


Discrimination Assailed 


Woodcock hit at “discriminatory 
provisions” of the current program 


employes who are veterans of the 


credits for the time they spent in 
service, while denying. the same 
rights to thousands of hourly-rated 
workers, most of whom were GM 
employes at the time they went into 
service, 

The UAW, pressing an 11-point 
program of job security and in- 
creased unemployment and pension 
benefits, has been working without 
a contract with any of the Big 
Three companies since Memorial 
Day weekend, when the manufac- 
turers canceled the pacts on their 
expiration dates. 


GM in Canada Also 
Stalls UAW Talks 


Toronto — Contract nego- 
tiations between the United 
Auto Workers and General 
Motors remained stalled in 
‘Canada as well as in the 
United States. - 

After a recess of several 
weeks, talks have been re- 
sumed here with the company 
still refusing the UAW’s 11- 
point program of wage in- 
creases, jobless and retire- 
ment benefit improvements, 
and protection against trans- 
fer of plant operations. GM 
has stood firm on its proposal 
for a two-year extension of 
the already expired contract. 

Affected by the negotia- 
tions are 15,000 hourly rated 
employes in Toronto, Osh- 
awa, Windsor, London and 
St. Catharines. 


has given the union “absolutely no 


Unions in Chemicals 


Look Toward Merger 


Cleveland—A course for possible merger of the Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers and the Chemical Workers was charted’ here 


during two days of discussions by 


OCAW Pres. O. A. Knight and ICWU Pres. Walter L. Mitchell 
in a joint statement described ae sessions as “informative, har- 


top officers of the two unions. 


monious and constructive.” 

“Out of a frank exchange of or- 
ganizational data,” they said, “we 
have reached agreement on a de- 
tailed program which will provide 
a definite timetable of preparations 
for the eventual merger of our two 
unions. 

“This program will be submit- 
ted to the proper administrative 
and rank-and-file bodies in the 
respective unions. The details 
of this program cannot be made 
public until these bodies haye 

‘had a chance to consider them.” — 

The OCAW was formed by 
merger of the former Oil Workers 
and Chemical Workers, both af- 
filiates of the -former CIO, prior 
to AFL-CIO unity. Membership 
is 175,000, compared with 85,000 
in the ICWU. 

Discussion of the merger time- 
table is expected at forthcoming 
conventions of the two unions. 
The OCAW meets’ beginning Sept. 
22 in Long Beach, Calif., and 
ICWU sstarting Oct. 6 in Wash- 
ington. 


fOficers Elected. 
By Metal Trades 


Atlantic City, N. J.—The AFL- 
CIO Metal Trades Dept. got two 
new vice presidents at the annual 
midsummer meeting of its executive 
council here. 

They were Pres. Joseph P. De- 
laney of the Operating Engineers 
and Pres, Ray Muehlhoffer of the 
Metal Polishers. The council acted 
under a mandate from the depart- 
ment convention here last Decem- 
ber, which voted ‘to increase the 
number of vice presidents. 

The council protested the Eisen- 
hower Administration’s policy of 
setting Navy and Ordnance blue- 
collar policies by administrative 
orders on grievances and other mat- 
ters, and renewed its demand for 
genuine collective bargaining. 

Proposed changes in voting pro- 
cedures for metal trades councils 


Korean conflict to receive pension | § 


CONVENTION PLANS for the 42d annual assembly of the 
Teachers, scheduled for next week in Milwaukee, were completed |)! 


when these union officials got together. 
AFT Vice Pres. James L. Fitzpatrick, Milwaukee, convention 
chairman; Pres. Carl J. Megel, Chicago; Vice Pres. Rosalie C 
Kraus, Moline, Ill. Standing are Aaron Shansky (left) and Edward 
DeBraie, convention planners for Milwaukee Local 252. 


Teachers’ Membership 
Increases by 3,000 


Milwaukee—Membership in the American Federation of Teachers 
has increased about 3,000 in the school year just ended, AFT. 


Pres. Carl J. Megel of Chicago 
council meeting here. 


Megel said the increase came despite a loss of some 3,500 mem- 


Seated (left to right) are 


told a pre-convention executive 


ing convention action eliminating 
racially-segregated locals. 

The disclosure of the member- 
ship gain came on the eve of the 
AFT’s 42nd annual convention, 
attracting delegates from some 
500 state and local affiliates. The 
convention will map public 
school and teacher welfare pro- 
grams ranging from federal aid 
for education and collective bar- 
gaining to state laws giving 


teachers time off for lunch. 


Megel pointed out that recent 
AFL-CIO convention action, indi- 
cating that the National Education 
Association is in fact a company 
union, has been valuable in the ex- 
pansion of AFT. He expressed 
gratitude for the increasing support 
being given by local union councils 
as well as international unions. 
Teachers through their profes- 
sional activity, he said, have much 
to offer in the field of education 
and the increasing cooperation is 
becoming mutually effective. 


Other Gains Noted 
Megel was to tell the convention 
that marked gains of the year in- 
cluded pay increases secured by 
locals in many communities and 
better teacher tenure in Massachu- 
setts, Michigan and Illinois, by leg- 
islative enactment in the former 
state and court rulings in the latter 
two. 

Tenure in the ener of 
teachers is job security under 
law. 

Megel told the council that ef- 
forts will be made in state legisla- 
tures next January to secure laws 
spelling out collective bargaining 
rights for teachers and other public 
employes, strengthening tenure, and 
improving teachers’ working condi- 
tions and fringe benefits. 


_ Seek ‘Right to Eat’ 

He said the teachers’ “right-to- 
eat” law, giving them duty-free 
lunch periods, was enacted in the 
last legislatures in Illinois and in 
Massachusetts, but amended later 
for “local option” in the latter state. 
State AFL-CIO bodies will back 
them, he added, in other states this 
winter. 

Other issues projected. before 
the convention here inctuae cut- 
riculum revision for th® space 


also were discussed, 


bers in the past 18 months follow-® 


‘| nationwide strike. 


certification minimum for teach- 
ers and the 12-month school year. 


Also, the dangers of state merit 
rating laws in which the adminis- 
tration-favored teachers are paid 
more than others, the growing use 
of TV as a substitute for classroom 
teacher-pupil relationship, and the 
misnamed “right-to-work” laws. 


Win New Insurance 
Megel said AFT membership 
benefits added in the last year in- 
clude a $25,000 occupational lia- 
bility insurance policy for each 
member teacher, covering the 
teacher in discipline cases which, 
he added, constitute a growing 
problem in the schools. The policy 
is underwritten by Lloyds of Lon- 
don. 

A major task before the conven- 
tion was the biennial election of 
officers. Workshops were to stress 
union techniques and procedures, 
and editors of teacher publications 
will attend a special Union Teacher 
Press Association luncheon. Sched- 
uled speakers were Sen. William S. 
Proxmire (D-Wis.), Rev. Vincent 
O’Connell, labor arbitration con- 
sultant. from St. Paul, Minn.,- and 
Leo Lerner, chairman of the board 


a new all-time high. 


Individuals brought a hew rec- 
ord number of complaints, ac- . 
counting for 65 percent of all 
the charges filed. The number of 
their complaints againist employ- 
ers was double the number 
brought against unions. — 

At the same time, the downward 


curve of union representation elec- 


tion abruptly turned upward. 
‘Unions during the April-June quar- 
ter won 66 percent of all elections 
as compared with 59 percent during 


; | the first quarter of the year and 62 


percent for the entire year 1957, 


NLRB Elections Held 
In 1,072 collective bargaining 
elections, 96,457 employes were 
eligible to vote and 89 percent cast 
valid ballots. Of these votes, 56,- 
929 or 66 percent were cast in favor 
of union representation. AFL-CIO 
unions participated in 837 elections, 
of which they won 513 and lost 324. 
_ At the end of June, 6,382 cases 
of all types were pending before the 
NLRB as compared with 4,416 a 
year ago. Of the pending cases, 
charges of unfair labor practices 
accounted for 4,644 cases. ~ 


3 Labor Writers 
To Leave Posts 


Three nationally-known labor 
writers will leave their posts this 
+fall—temporarily in two cases, per- 
manently in the third. 

Daniel Bell ~has resigned from 
the staff of Fortune magazine. Dur- 
ing a year under a fellowship at the 
Center for Advanced Studies and 
Behavioral: Sciences at Palo Alto, 
Calif., he will complete a book on 
communism in the American labor 
movement. In September 1959 he 
will become a professor of sociol- 
ogy at Columbia University, where 
he has held a lectureship since 
1952. 

Given a year’s leave of absence 
from the New York Post, Colum- 
nist Murray Kempton has already 
left for Europe where he will study 
under the terms of a Fulbright 
scholarship. 

Mitchell Levitas, labor reporter 
for the New York Post, also is tak- 
ing a year’s leave of absence to 
study economics and labor-manage- 
ment relations as a Nieman fellow 


of Roosevelt University, Chicago. 


place. 


cap makers in this area back to 
work, ending the industry’s first 
Maunfacturers 
in New York, New Jersey, Chicago 
and Philadelphia had agreed to 
similar terms five days after the 
walkout began. 

Settlement was reached on a 
new agreement which, in addition 
to an employer contribution of 1 
percent of payroll to the ‘trade 
promotion fund, also called for a 
5 percent wage boost, a second 
week’s paid vacation, and a pro- 
vision that employers would not 
farm . work out to non-union 
factories. 


age, the bachelors’ degree as the 


The new pact sent 1,000 striking 


at Harvard University. 


Four-Week Strike Ended 
By St. Louis Cap Makers 


St. Louis—Cap manufacturers here ended their four-week holdout 
in negotiations with the Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers by agree- 
ing to a new contract calling for establishment of a union label 
campaign aimed at driving sweatshop products from the market 


Alex Rose, president of the 
union, hailed the settlement as the 
beginning of “a more prosperous 
and stabilized industry.” He 
pledged wholehearted’ union coop- 
eration in the educational drive to 
make the public aware of the ad- 
vantages of buying union-made, : 
union-label caps. 

The union previously announced 
that the joint labor-management 
committee to be set up to plan this 
promotion will also seek to win 
changes in the military cap procure- 
ment policy in order to prevent 
contracts from going to “chiselers” 
and to encourage legitimate firms to 
bid on these contracts. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, AUGUST 23,1958 


ON HAND TO GREET Elmer Brown (left), new president of. the Intl. Typographical Union, at the 
opening session of the union’s 100th convention, held in San Francisco, were Neil J. Haggerty (center), 
secretary of the California State Federation of Labor, and George Christopher (right), mayor of San 
Francisco. Some 500 delegates heard Haggerty and Christopher speak at the first session. 


Council Blasts Mitchell’s Role in 
GOP Slaughter of Kennedy-Ives Bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 
fight corruption and racketeering 
within and without the labor move- 
ment.” 

At its midsummer session here, 
from which it had sent telegrams 
Aug. 18 to all House members ask- 
ing support of the bill, the council 
pointed out that the AFL-CIO en- 
dorsed it as “in the public interest” 
and on balance a “much-needed re- 
form measure.” 

It was “not perfect,” the council 
said, and it “imposed substantial 
regulations on the labor move- 
ment.” 

But the council “agreed” with 
the bipartisan measure’s co- 
sponsors, Senators John F. Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.) and Irving M. 
Ives (R-N. Y.), that its defeat in 
the House was “a major disserv- 
ice to the public and to the decent 
elements in the labor movement 
and in management.” 

Mitchell before joining the coun- 
cil issued a statement saying he 
was “shocked” at the suggestion 
that he was “opposed” to “construc- 
tive reform legislation.” 

He had testified about Adminis- 
tration proposals before labor com- 
mittees of Congress, Mitchell said, 
and had addressed the last AFL- 
CIO convention about these propo- 
sals. 

He merely wanted the House to 
make “further improvement” in the 
bill that passed the Senate by an 
88-to-1 vote, Mitchell said, and he 
charged that Meany himself last 
June called “the bill ‘unworkable’ 
and ‘unwise.’ ” 

In fact, Meany had termed only 
certain amendments adopted on the 
Senate floor, which Mitchell hailed 
as “improvements,” as either “un- 
wise, unfair or unworkable.” 

He called the bill as a whole 
“worthwhile,” and the council spe- 
cifically recommended its enact- 
ment in the telegrams to House 
members just before the vote, when 
it was obvious that the choice in 
this session of Congress was the 
Kennedy-Ives bill or nothing. 

Mitchell gave no word of en- 
dorsement to the bill and allowed 
Rep. Walter Judd (R-Minn.) to 
announce on the House floor in de- 
bate that the secretary considered it 
a “bad bill” that should be defeated. 

The bill went to the floor in a 
swirl of political maneuvers that 
included last-minute introduction 
of a Republican bill that had no 
chance of acceptance in the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senate-passed measure was 
called up by Rep. John W. Mc- 
Cormack (Mass.), Democratic 
floor leader, under a suspension of 
the rules that made necessary a two- 


thirds majority to send the bill to 
the White House. 

Only 20 minutes of debate was 
allowable, in the extraordinary par- 
liamentary situation, on each ‘side. 

Rep. Carroll Kearns (R-Pa.) led 
the opposition, branding the meas- 
ure as a “nothing” bill, and Repub- 
lican speakers generally complained 
that the bill was brought up on a 
“take-it-or-leave-it” basis without 
committee hearings and amend- 
ment. 

Rep. Peter Freylinghuysen (R- 
N. J.) acknowledged that the Labor 
Committee itself was “partly to 
blame” for lack of orderly process 
and said he would vote for the bill 
as offering “beneficial effects.” 


But Rep. Graham Barden (D- 
N. C.), chairman of the commit- 
tee, who had not lifted a finger 
to order hearings, complained 
that he was compelled to appear 
as the “deposed chairman” of a 


“slapped-down” committee and 
attacked the bill as “dangerous.” 
He said that $10,000 fines and 
prison terms provided for viola- 
tors of some provisions of the 
bill could not be justified. 

McCormack charged that any- 
one voting against the bill would be 
voting for “continuance of vicious, 
unmoral and illegal practices” ex- 
posed by the McClellan committee. 
He read Meany’s telegram an- 
nouncing the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council endorsement of the bill and 
an additional telegram from Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Dept. 
Pres. Richard J. Gray asking enact- 
ment of the measure. 

On the roll call, Republicans split 
137 against the bill, 41 in favor— 
a margin of more than three to one 
against. Democrats voted 149 in 
favor, 61 opposed—a margin of 
about two and a half to one in 
favor. 


News Guild Head Tells ITU: 


4 


Publishing. - Union 
Should Cooperate 


San Francisco, Aug. 19—Delegates to the 100th convention of 
the Intl. Typographical Union heard a plea for a strong program of 
cooperative action among all unions representing workers in the 


printing and publishing industry. 


The plea was made by Joseph F. Collis, president of the News. 
paper Guild, who was invited to address the convention by Elmer 


Brown, new president of ITU. 


Some 400 delegates from 48)° 


states and Hawaii attended the con- 
vention in the civic auditorium 
here. On their schedule of work 
were more than 150 propositions 
for changes in the union’s by-laws 
and constitution. Some opposition 
was expected on several proposals. 

One issue expected to arouse dis- 
cussion was a proposition to trans- 
fer from the union’s general laws 
to its by-laws all matters of an 
intra-union nature—or which are 
_|unrelated to wages, working hours 
and working conditions. 


Brown Urges Consideration 


In his opening message to the 
delegates, Brown urged considera- 


tion of the proposal. 


“Adoption of this measure is 
sought to remove legal objections 
to those laws being a part of ITU 
contracts by reference, and by shift- 
ing those matters reserved to gov- 
erning our own members and han- 
dling our own affairs to the by- 
laws, we demonstrate our complete 
good faith to abide by all civil 
laws,” he said. 


The convention was the union’s 
first in 30 years held without the 
“wise counsel and guidance” of 
its former president, Woodruff 
Randolph, who did not seek re- 
election to office in last May’s 
general referendum. Randolph 
served 30 years as a member of 

- the ITU Executive Council and 
was president from 1944 to 1958. 


The new president began his two- 
year term on July 15. 

In his address to the convention, 
Brown noted that “today there are 
sinister movements which would 
destroy unions by legislative action 
and through court litigation.” He 


Congress Drives to Finish Work 
As Adjournment Fever Mounts 


(Continued from Page 1) 


sions of the Senate-passed bill au- 
thorizing the department to inves- 
tigate the accuracy of reports. 

The House for the first time 
approved an area redevelopment 
bill, previously passed twice by the 
Senate, and sent it to conference 
committee despite threats of a pres- 
idential veto. 

Both houses completed and 
sent to the White House a bill 
raising social security benefits in 
defiance of another veto warn- 
ing. 

The House killed, at least tem- 
porarily, the omnibus housing bill 
approved by the Senate, but reports 
spread that the Senate might force 
its revival. 

Senate Debates Court Bills 

The Senate began a hot debate 
on Supreme Court bills covering a 
broad range of subjects—to over- 
turn the so-called “Mallory case” 
decision safeguarding procedural 
rights of arrested persons, to over- 
turn the vital “preemption” doctrine 
on the supremacy of federal law, 
and to slice down the appellate jur- 
isdiction of the court. 

As the AFL-CIO News went to 
press, here was the status of major 
legislation supported or opposed by 
labor: 

WELFARE PLANS—Major la- 
bor-backed bill passed when con- 
ference committee agreed on com- 


promise between House Teller bill 


and Senate’s Douglas-Kennedy-Ives 
measure. Signature of President 
considered certain, 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT RE- 
PORTS — Dead for the session 
when House voted 198 to 190 
against it under special procedure 
requiring two-thirds affirmative vote 
for passage. Backed by AFL- 
CIO. 

SOCIAL SECURITY — Bill to 
raise benefits by 7 percent, increase 
federal grants for public assistance, 
cleared by both houses and sent to 
President. Labor supported meas- 
ure. 

EDUCATION — Different bills 
passed by two houses, with Senate 
measure providing federal scholar- 
ships for college and graduate stu- 
dents, House refusing scholarships 
in favor of loans to states. Confer- 
ence committee at work on com- 
promise. AFL-CIO backed schol- 
arships, also supported school-con- 
struction amendment beaten in 
Senate. : 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT — 
Passage apparently assured when 
House for first time joined Senate 
in approving program to grant fed- 
eral assistance to areas of chronic 
and widespread unemployment. 
Compromise expected from confer- 
ence committee. AFL-CIO strongly 
supported. 

HOUSING—House killed omni- 
bus measure previously passed by 
Senate, but possibility remained 


that Senate would attach some ele- 
ments as “rider” to another bill. 
AFL-CIO strongly endorsed meas- 
ure as essential for urban redevel- 
opment, slum clearance and low- 
cost housing. 

TVA SELF - FINANCING— 
Dead for session without a House 
vote, bottled up in Rules Commit- 


tee, despite Senate passage last year. | « 


Bill endorsed by AFL-CIO. 


MINIMUM WAGE—No action 
this year despite extensive hearings 
last year by both House and Senate 
Labor Committees. 
erage, higher minimum wage was 
major labor goal. 


MUTUAL SECU RITY — No 


Senate action yet on Finance Com- 


mittee bill restoring $440 million 
of nearly $600 million chopped 
from President’s request in House. 

RAIL PENSIONS—No floor ac- 
tion in either house on committee- 
approved bills to raise rail pensions, 
allow future deduction for income- 
tax purposes of contributions by 
workers in excess of 3 percent of 
wages. 

SUPREME COURT — Buitler- 
Jenner bill to cripple Supreme 
Court appellate jurisdiction killed 
but Bridges substitute limited to 
overturning a decision on state 
“subversion” laws pending in Sen- 
ate. House-approved bill to repudi- 
ate supremacy of federal law in 
Senate. AFL-CIO opposed original 
versions of both bills. 


> 


Broader cov-| 


said that ITU members must 
‘learn the reasons so as to be able 
to defend our union.” - 


Puts Clean Union First 
He also declared that a clean 
union is to be sought rather than 
expanded membership or dues— 
and observance of contract commit. 
ments rather than temporary ad 
vantages. - 

Several speakers drew re. 
sounding applause from the 
‘delegates with attacks on the so- 
called “right-to-work” laws, 
Among them were Gov. Goodwin 
J. Knight of California, this year . 
a candidate for the United States 
Senate; C. J. Haggerty, secretary 
of the California State Federation 
of Labor, and Jack Goldberger, 
president of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. 


Haggerty, referring to the “right. 
to-work” proposal on California’s 
Nov. 4 ballot, blamed the measure 
on a.“small, arrogant labor-hating 
group” rather than on the majority 
of California employers. 


Friends vs. Enemies 


Gerhard P. Van Arkel, general 
counsel, declared that organized 
labor has as many friends in Con- 
gress as enemies. 

“Congress is so evenly divided 
between friends and enemies of 
labor that neither side can get 
any legislation through. 

“By luck of the draw, a num- 
ber of enemies of labor are up 
for re-election this year—a year 
in which there seems to be a 
trend against them,” he said. 

The convention was to hear Ed- 
mund G. (Pat) Brown, Democratic 
attorney general of California, who 
is running for governor against 
Sen. William F. Knowland (R). 
He is strongly opposed to “work” 
laws while Knowland is the main 
force in the “right-to-work” cam- 
paign in the state. 


Collis Asks Unity 

ANG Pres. Collis said concerted 
action by unions in the printing 
and publishing field was needed to 
meet the “massive retaliation” of 
employers who were adopting a 
new tactic of shutting down all 
newspapers in a community when 
one paper is involved in a labor 
dispute. 

“The obvious purpose,” he said, 
is to minimize the pressure for 
settlement upon management and 
to maximize the pressure upon 
unions.” 


Film on Automation 
Completed by UAW 


Detroit—The Auto Work- 
ers have completed a new 
film, “Push-buttons and Peo- 
ple,” a demonstration of how 
automation can pay its own 
way economically and _ so- 
cially, UAW Education Dir. 
Brendon Sexton has an- 
nounced. 

The movie includes clips 
from UAW Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther’s appe4rance before 
the Senate Anti-Trust Sub- 
committee. 

The film is in black and. 
white, and runs for 20 min- 
utes. Further information 
may be obtained from the 
UAW Education Dept., Soli- 
darity House, 8000 E. Jeffer- 
son Ave., Detroit 14, Mich. 
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Bill Hiki 


Congress sent Pres. Eisenhower a b 
jog the taxes to finance the increase. 


The measure, backed by the AFL-CIO, was pushed through Congress by Democrats in defi = 


additional federal funds for general relief, as the 


of a threat of veto if it contained 


House version originally provided. 
The Senate cut the figure down® 


x Soci 


== 


al 


By Gervasé N. Love 


$288 million in 


al Security — 
: Passed Despite Veto Threat — 


ill raising social security benefits by about 7 percent and boost- 


to $197 million, and the House ac- 
cepted the Senate’s bill on assur- 
ance that Eisenhower would sign it. 
The President’s signature will 
mean that nearly 12 million men 
and women now on the social 
security rolls will find their ben- 
efits boosted with their February ~ 
1959 checks. 
Minimum payments would climb 
from the present $30 to $33, maxi- 
mum benefits from $108.50 to 
$116. In addition, workers who 
consistently earn above the taxable 
minimum in coming years would 
be able to qualify for a further 
maximum which eventually will 


Social security taxes, being col- 
lected from some 75 million work- 
ets, would climb effective Jan. 1, 
1959. The rate, for both workers 
and their employers, would increase 
from 2.25 percent on the first $4,- 
200 of annual earnings to 2.5 per- 
cent on the first $4,800. 
Will Also Aid Needy __ 

The $197 million increase in fed- 
eral funds for state-operated public 
assistance programs Will be used to 
raise payments. _ : 

In addition, the bill boosts the 
maximum benefit to widows of cov- 


18 years of age from the present 


reach $127 a month. 


Area Redevelopment 


Bill Nears Passage 


The nation’s first area redevelopment bill neared final passage 
in Congress amid widespread confusion as to the reception it would 


be given by Pres. Eisenhower. 
previous sessions. 
The House, by a vote of 176 to 


million in loans and grants for 


$200 a month to $254. 


All such proposals have died in 
130, passed a bill to provide $275 


areas with chronic unemployment 
or under-employment. The Senate, 
three months earlier, had approved 
a measure Calling for $379 million. 
House and Senate conferees were 
scheduled to adjust the differences 
between the two bills. 


House action ‘came in the face 
of repeated predictions by Re- 
publicans that the Democratic 
measure would invite a Presi- 
dential veto. Rep. Edgar W. Hie- 
stand (R=Calift): claimed the ‘Ad- 
ministration Was “violently op- 
posed” to the pending .measure, 
and Rep. Gordon L. McDonough 
(R-Calif.) said he had received 
a telephone call from I. Jack 
Martin, a White House adminis- 
trative assistant, saying that Eis- 
enhower opposed the bill in its 
present form. 


Rep. Daniel J. Flood (D-Pa.), 
one of the Democratic floor mana- 
gers for the depressed area legisla- 
tion, countered that high GOP offi- 
cials, including Presidential Assist- 
ant Sherman Adams had endorsed 
the measure “in principle.” 


Administration Favored Less 


The Administration had favored 
afar more modest bill—calling for 
loan program of only $50 million. 
The AFL-CIO earlier this year had 
described the White House propos- 
al as inadequate, and had urged 
action in line with the Senate ver- 


PortsmouthW orkers 
Get Pay Increase 


Portsmouth, N. H.—Blue 
collar employes at the Navy 
Yard here did not get the full 
loaf they hoped for this year. 
They were caught in a dis- 
agreement between Pres, Ei- 
senhower and Congress over 
the bill giving them wage 
parity with Boston Navy 
Yard employes. But they 
managed to pick up a few 
crumbs, ; 

Between the time the Sen- 
ate voted to override the 
President’s veto of the bill and 
the House: turned down the 
same proposal, the Navy 
Dept. boosted wages here by 
19 cents an hour, Parity. with 
the Boston yard would have 
meant an increase of 31 
cents, * cies whl 


_| Administration as a constituent unit 


sion to help redevelop chronically- 
depressed areas. 


A last-ditch effort of the Re- 
publican House leadership to 
substitute the $50 million Ad- 
ministration measure for the 
Democratic-supported bill was 

‘defeated by a resounding voice 
vote. GOP members also lost 
in two later efforts to kill the 
bill outright—one by striking out 
its enacting clause and the other 
by pigeon-holing it in the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 


Major difference between the 
House and Senate versions of how 
to meet the problems of area re- 
development lay in the amount of 
money and its use. Both bills would 
establish an Area Redevelopment 


of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, and both would set up 
revolving funds for urban and rural 
area loans and for industrial proj- 


ered workers. with children under | 


It also makes it a little easier 
for retired worker's to augment 
their incomes by working. The 
earnings ceiling of $1,200 a year 
is unchanged, but a retired per- 
son will not lose his benefit for 
the month if he earns a maximum 
of $100, compared with $80 at 
present. ; 

The Senate passed the bill by a 


threat of a veto. 


have raised the monthly benefits by 
10 percent rather than 7 percent. 
The other, offered by Sen. Thomas 
H. Kuchel (R-Calif.), would have 
increased federal payments to the 
states for public assistance from a 
maximum of $65 per person 
month to $70. 


White Confirmed 
In Rights Post 


The Senate after more than eight 
months of inaction confirmed the 


an assistant attorney-general sched- 
uled to head the Justice Dept.’s 
Civil Rights Div. 

His confirmation completed ac- 
tion on appointments under the 
1957 “right-to-vote” law. 

Before the 56 to 20 vote, White 
was vehemently belabored by south- 
ern senators because as head of 
the department’s Office of Legal 
Counsel, he was responsible for pre- 
paring the memorandum on which 
the use of troops was based in the 
Little Rock school desegregation 
case. 

White, a Philadelphia lawyer who 
was nominated to the post last Dec. 
5, was defended by the two Penn- 
sylvania senators, Joseph S. Clark 
(D) and Edward Martin (R). The 
only votes cast against him from 
outside the South were those of 
Senators John J. Williams (Del.) 
and Milton R. Young (N.D.) both 


ects. 


enact basic housing legislation. 


rules after the House Rules Com- 
mittee had refused to clear it for 
action. Under this procedure— 
which limited debate and barred 
any amendments—a two-thirds ma- 
jority was required for passage. - 
_ The vote was 251 in favor and 
134 against. Affirmative votes of 
an additional 17 of the 50 repre- 
sentatives absent or not voting was 
needed to insure passage. On the 
roll call, 185 Democrats and 66 
Republicans were recorded for the 
bill, with 111 Republicans and 23 
Democrats against. 


In a last-minute effort to rally 
support, supporters hacked $1.5 
from the $2.5 billion bill which 
had swept through the Senate, 
virtually without debate, five 
weeks earlier. But Republican 
opponents, charging the bill was 
“inflationary,” predicted Pres. 
Eisenhower would veto the meas- 
ure since it went far beyond Ad- 
ministration proposals, 


Republicans. * 


House Coalition Votes 


Down Housing Bill 


A conservative House coalition defeated, by a narrow margin, a 
Democratic-sponsored, labor-supported omnibus housing bill, threat- 
ening that for the first time in 10 years Congress would fail to cents to 40 cents for a two-year 


The measure was brought to the floor under suspension of the | the tax will revert to 25 cents unless 


&. 
vw 


The bill contained provisions— 
all of them opposed by the White 
House —to liberalize down-pay- 
ment terms for FHA housing, pro- 
vide a new quasi-government cor- 
poration to provide low-down-pay- 
ment financing for “conventional- 
type mortgages,” and launch new 
federal lending programs to build 
low-rent housing for elderly per- 
sons and college classrooms. 


Administration Wanted Less 

Also included in the measure 
were funds for urban renewal and 
slum clearance. While the Admin- 
istration had favored a similar pro- 
gram, it envisioned far more mod- 
est expenditures in this direction 
‘than even those proposed in the 
watered-down version. 


journed without clearing an omni- 
bus housing bill was in 1948, when 
the Republicans controlled the 80th 
Congress. 


79 to 0 vote after beating down two| A SHARP ATTACK on the “right-to-work” referendum on the 
amendments it thought carried the| Kansas ballot was delivered by that state’s lieutenant governor, 


Joseph W. Henkle (right), in a major address to the 24th conven- 


to-work” referendum as “stupid,” 
would defeat it in November. 


Fire Fighters Urge 


One sponsored by Sen. Ralph/tion of the Fire Fighters in Wichita. Henkle, shown here with 
W. Yarborough (D-Tex.), would| Fire Fighters Pres. William Buck (left), characterized the “right- 


and predicted the Kansas voters 


¢ 


Atomic Safety Code 


Wichita, Kan.—The nation’s fire fighters voiced urgent concern 
for safety standards in the nuclear age by calling for safety rules 
governing the transportation and use of atomic materials. 

Delegates to the 24th convention of Fire Fighters here called 
upon Pres. William D. Buck to do all in his power to get the U.S. 


appointment of W. Wilson White as| and Canadian governments to set® 


up the necessary safety codes and 
standards. ; 

The resolution grew out of a 
study by Local 93, Cleveland, 
showing that some 60 industries 
in that city use radioactive mate- 
rial in manufacturing processes, 
and that fires in such establish- 
ment could cause grave: hazards. 


On other fronts, the convention 
voted to push the principle of 
“skilled wages for skilled work” 
when affiliated locals are in salary 
negotiations with city’ boards of 
estimate. On proposals to write 
fire fighters into the social security 
system, the convention expressed 
“unyielding oppostion” to any en- 
croachment on existing fire depart- 
ment retirement systems. 

Buck stated that the Fire Fighters 
were leaders in the establishment 
of pension plans for their members, 
and that the bulk of such plans 
today are tailored to fit a special 
class of people. It is common now 
to find plans providing for retire- 
ment at ages 50-55 after 20 or 25 
years of service. 


Hike Per Capita 


After four hours of floor debate, 
the delegates voted by a narrow 
margin to increase the per capita 
tax to the international from 25 


period. At the 1960 convention, 


the convention acts to extend the 
new tax. The Executive Board had 
recommended an increase to 50 
cents but the Constitution Com- 
mittee brought in the 40-cent sub- 
stitute. 

Revenues from the increased 
tax will be used to establish a 
research department, to make 
job evaluation studies and to 
maintain a steady drive for the 
‘40-hour week. The average 
workweek of the fire fighter is 
now 56 hours. 

Arnold Zander, president of the 
State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployes, urged the Fire Fighters to 
affiliate with the Public ' Services 
Intl., one of the Intl. Trade Secre- 
tariats, in order to make its proper 
contribution to free world labor. | 

In some of the Latin American 


| The last time that Congress ad-| countries, Zander pointed. out, pub-| 
lic ‘service employes assemble at 
their peril. 


“We can play a role here in 


our affiliation with the trade. 
secretariats,” Zander declared. 


It would cost the IAFF about 
$2,200 a year to belong to the Pub- 
lic Services Intl., on the basis of the 
cost of 10 English pounds per year 
per 1,000 members. 

Zander also spoke of the work of 
the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, with its 57 million 
workers throughout the free world. 

Buck Is Re-elected 

Buck, acting president, was 
elected president without opposition 
for a two-year term. Acting Sec.- 
Treas. John C. Kabachus was 
elected to that office for a two-year 
term, defeating Cyril A. Schultz 
of Saginaw, Mich. 


AFL-CIO Asks. 
Higher Jobless 
Benefitsin D.C. 


The AFL-CIO urged Congress to © 
liberalize unemployment compensa- 
tion in the District of Columbia as 
an example to the states of the type 
of jobless beneft program that is 
needed. 

Walter J. Mason, AFL-CIO legis- 
lative representative, told the House 
District of Columbia Committee 
that passage of legislation raising 
benefits to approximately two- 
thirds the average weekly wage for 
a 39-week period would “provide 
concrete guidance to the states.” 


Asked by Administration 


For five years, he reminded the 
committee, Pres. Eisenhower has 
urged improvement in the unem- 
ployment insurance program and 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell has 
repeatedly written to the governors 
urging adoption of higher benefit 
levels. 

While enactment of more lib- 
eral jobless benefits for the Dis- 
trict would have no direct effect 
on the states, Mason said, it 
would act as a strong indication 
of the feelings of Congress con- — 
cerning the direction the states 
should take. 

“Congress can provide the lead- 
ership that states appear not to have 
found in the President’s often re- 
peated recommendation to the 


establishing democracy through 


states for improvements,” he said. 
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- omhis handling of Detroit Teamster 


Page Twelve 


on 


Mc€lellan Bion a Queries: 


ped Did House. Kill 
53 Hoffa 


By Gene Zack 
The McClellan special*Senate committee pressed an ustetipation 


Sas 


Inquiry? 


into persistent reports that anysterious “pressure” had forced cancel- 


lation of a 1953 congressional probe ‘of Teamste? Pres. James R 


Hoffa. 


committees which conducted ‘joint 


Rep: Wint. Smith (R-Kan. }, chairman of one of two, House sub- 


as 


_ questioning of Hoffa five years ago 


welfare. funds, vigorously denied 
under oath that the hearings had 
been “squelched.” 


Smith’s hearings halted sud- | 


-denly after one Week-of testimony 
‘anid Smith was quoted by report- 
ers then as saying he and Rep. 
Glare Hoffman (R- Mich.) 
dropped the investigation because 
“the pressure comes from way up 
there, and I just can’t talk about 

ee a 

Before the Senate committee 
headed by Sen. John L. McClellan 

(D-Ark.), the congressman insisted 

that the hearings had been. con- 

ducted in full and that a telephone 
call he received minutes before the 
~ inquiry was halted had no bearing 
on the decision. He said the “pres- 
sure” referred to explicit directives 
from former Rep. Samuel McCon- 
nell, Jr. (R-Pa.), then head of the 
parent House Labor Committee, to 
confine the ipquiry to welfare 
funds. 

Former Governor Interceded 


A former Republican governor 
of Kansas, Payne Ratner, now a 
Teamster lawyer at Wichita, con- 
ceded he had interceded with Smith 
in Hoffa’s behalf, but denied this 
took the form of “pressure.” 

Ratner said he went to the con- 

' gressman to request a postpone- 

ment of the hearings hecause 

_ Hoffa was facing 2 grand jury 

investigation. He also urged 

him to treat Hoffa “with fairness 

and with courtesy,” and to ask 

his assistance in heading off a 

contempt citation, Ratner testi- 
fied. 

Committee Counsel Robert. F. 
Kennedy questioned Ratner sharp- 
ly about three $2,500 checks from 
the Central States Conference of 
Teamsters, made payable to Wich- 
ita Local 795 of the Teamsters, and 
endorsed by both the ex-governor 
and Sam E. Smith, the local’s busi- 
ness agent. 

Ratner said he had endorsed the 
checks so that Smith could cash 
them at the bank without delay, 
adding that the money was for pay- 
ment of benefits to striking cab 
drivers. 

“I didn’t get any of it (the 
money),” Ratner said. 
es 


‘Work’ Law Virginia 
Loses Rayon Plant 


Roanoke, Va. — Virginia’s 
“right-to-work” law has not 
prevented the 43-year-old ray- 
on plant of the American Vis- 
cose Corp. in this city from 
closing its doors and throwing 
some 2,600 people out of 
jobs. 

In a letter to Pres. Eisen- 
hower asking him to investi- 
gate the “human crisis,” Vice 
Pres. Wesley W. Cook of the 
Textile Workers Union 
termed the shutdown “part of 
an industry-wide and nation- 
wide trend which has had a 
tragic impact on many thou- 
sands of mdustrious working 
peovle.” 

Cook stressed that the un- 
fon has no “feelings of hos- 
tility” to the American Vis- 
cose Corp. “Indeed, this 
particular company has 
shown more resourcefulness 
and responsibility than most 
employers in the textile in- 
dustry,” he said. 


Gusltls tastiticd Hint the ealon's: Es 


records substantiating the pay- 
ment of strike benefits were de-~ 
troyed three months after a 
labor dispute-ended, ., 
‘destruction of. the tecords,: a 
“union official said, was that his 
files were “cramped for space.” 

Miss Betty Starrett told the com- 
mittee she overheard an ultimatum 
delivered to Atty. David Probstein, 
head of an Indianapolis: taxicab 
company, who disappeated'on June 
6, 1955. 

She said thé threat—to produce 
certain records by the first week in 
June “or else”—was made during 
a meeting Probstein had with Allen 
Dorfman, a Chicago insurance man 
linked with Teamster officials in 
past testimony; Alvin Baron, an as- 
sociate of Dorfman’s, and Philip 
Goodwin, a Chicago lawyer. 

Miss Starrett, Probstein’s sec- 
retary, said Indianapolis Team- 
ster officials were intimately con- 
nected with the now - defunct 
State Cab Co., and that she con- 
sidered Probstein only a front 
man for the companies. She said 
she once heard IBT Business 
Rep. Gus Zapas threaten to kill 
Probstein. 

The ex-wife of Teamster Barney 
Baker testified that her former hus- 
band once told her that he had to 
go to Indianapolis “to take care of 
a shyster lawyer for Jimmy Hoffa.” 
Mrs. Baker said her husband told 
her that “if he did it he would be 
close to Hoffa forever.” 

She also quoted Baker as rake 
told her that St. Louis taxi owner 
Joseph Costello “got the missing 
Greenlease ransom money.” She 
said the FBI had been “sweating” 
her since 1955 about $300,000 of 
ransom money missing for five 
years since the kidnap murder of 
six-year-old Bobby Greenlease, son 
of a Kansas City, Mo., auto dealer. 

Costello, asked about the money, 
invoked the Fifth Amendment and 
refused to answer. 

Mrs. Baker insisted her ex-hus- 
band was “very close” to New 
York’s Gov. Averell Harriman 
(D) and that Baker used to tele- 
phone the governor “nearly every 
Sunday morning.” Baker denied it. 


Harriman issued a statement saying 


that Baker had been active on his 
behalf in a 1952 District of Colum- 
bia presidential primary but denied 
a “close association.” 


Hotel Union Strikes 
At Virginia Beach 


Virginia Beach, Va.—Fifty non- 
union employes of the Cavalier 
Hotel here joined 100 members of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employes 
who walked off their jobs in pro- 
test over the disciplinary firing of 
the president of the local. 

The strike began after the hotel 
management summarily dismissed 
Alex McKenna, president of Local 
23, charging him with breaking $10 
worth of dishes. 


Breslow to Manage > 
ILGWU Local 22 


New York—Israel Breslow, a vet- 
eran officer of Dressmakers Local 
22 of the Ladies Garment Workers, 
has been elected manager to suc- 
ceed Charles S. Zimmerman, 
ILGWU vice president recently 
chosen general- manager of the 
New York Board of Dress and 


Waistmakers, 


TWENTY THOUSAND VISITORS sign 


ed P for prizes and litera- 


ture at the Delaware State Labor Council’s information booth at 
the Kent-Sussex State Fair, held in Harrington. .Here John J. Pierce 
(seated), state COPE director, reads from one of the pamphlets 
for.the benefit (left to right, standing) Vice Pres. James J. LaPenta, 
Jr., of ‘the council; former. Gov.-Elbert N. Carvel, Democratic 
nominee for the U. S. Senate against incumbent Republican Joha 
J. Williams; and Council Pres. Clement J. Lemon. - 


Monitors Urge. Ouster 
Of Brennan from IBT 


The Board of Monitors of the Teamsters, named by a federal 
court to supervise affairs of the big union, recommended that charges 
be filed against Vice Pres. Owen B. Brennan, close friend and busi- 
ness associate of Pres. James R. Hoffa. 

The monitors, by a 2-to-1 vote, 


recommended that charges look- 


John F. English, that Brennan be 
asked to take a leave of absence, 
that an outside auditor examine the 
records of the Michigan Teamsters 
Conference Welfare Fund and that 
the executive board of Brennan’s 
Local 332, Detroit, “consider” pro- 
ceedings to oust Brennan as local 
president. 
They recommended that Hoffa, 
because of his “business” asso- 
ciation with Brennan, should dis- 


Hutcheson, 12 
Others Cited 


For Contempt 


The Senate unanimously voted 
contempt of Congress citations 
against Mauricé A. Hutcheson, 
president of the Carpenters, and a 
dozen others who refused to an- 
swer questions before. the McClel- 
lan select Senate committee. 


The action against the 13 came 
on a roll call vote of 87 to 0 after 
Chairman John L. McClellan (D- 
Ark.) said the citations were neces- 
sary “to support the power and 
integrity” of the Senate. 

Among those against whom the 
contempt citations were voted 
were: 

@ Ernest M. High, publisher of 
a New York city “labor paper,” 
the Spotlight, who failed to honor 
a committee subpena. 


@ Joseph Aiuppa, founder and 
president of Local 450 of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes, Chicago. 

@ Daniel Lardino,  secretary- 
treasurer of Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes Local 658, Chicago. 

e John Lardino, his brother, a 
business agent for the same union’s 
Local 593. 

e@ Abraham Teitelbaum, former 
labor relations counsel for the Chi- 
cago Restaurant Association. 

The Lardinos, Aiuppa and Teitel- 
baum had invoked the Fifth 
Amendment under committee ques- 
tioning. 

Hutcheson, now facing trial in 

an Indiana land-grab case, chal- 
_lenged the committee’s jurisdic- 
tion and contended it was trying 
to deprive him of due process of 
law. He did not invoke the Fifth 


Amendment. 


ing to ouster be filed by Sec.-Treas.§ 


qualify himself from participa. - 
tion, “direct or indirect,” in the 
charges and investigation. 

The monitors, by an identical 2- 
to-1 vote, also recommended that 
charges be filed against Samuel 
Feldman, business agent of Team- 
sters Local 929, Philadelphia, and 
recommended ‘that Hoffa suspend 
Feldman pending investigation. 

‘The recommendations were sub- 
mitted by majority vote of two mon- 
itors, Chairman Martin F. O’Don- 
oghue and Godfrey P. Schmidt, the 

latter named to the board as repre- 
sentative of “rank-and-file” union 
members who sought to bar Hoffa's 
assumption of the Teamsters presi- 
dency. 

The monitors recommended ac- 
tion by Aug. 25. 

The dissenter was L. N. D. Wells, 
lawyer for the Teamsters, who in a 
minority opinion called the ma- 
jority “recommendation a cor 
abuse” of power. 

The monitors based their recom- 
mendations. regarding Brennan 
squarely on testimony before the 
McClellan special Senate committee 
and Brennan’s use of the Fifth 
Amendment against possible self- 
incrimination in refusing to answer 
questions about his activities. 

They cited testimony that a pro- 
fessional. prizefighter, “managed” 
by Brennan in association with Hof- 
fa, was paid money from the Michi- 
gan Teamsters Conference Welfare 
Fund. 

They also pointed out that Bren- 
nan had invoked the Fifth Amend- 
ment in refusing to answer ques- 
tions regarding— 

@ His “connection” with Test 
Fleet Co., “formed in the maiden 
names of the wives” of Brennan 
and Hoffa “by officials of Com- 
mercial Carriers” shortly after 
Hoffa “intervened and settled a 
Teamster strike against Com- 
mercial Carriers.” 

@ His “association” with Hof- 
fa in “certain gambling activi- 
ties.” 

@ His “association with gang- 
sters and criminals.” 

In recommending that Hoffa 
himself file charges against Feld- 
man, the monitors cited McClellan 
committee testimony that Feldman 
had offered to “settle a labor dis- 
pute” for $50,000, and Feldman’s 
own use of the Fifth Amendment to 
avoid answering questions about the 
testimony. : 


¢|ers scored lopsided victories oyg 


owe tee R aut 


10 Elections | 


Chicago—The AFL-CIO’s Am 
ican Bakery & Confectionery Wo 


the expelled Bakery & Confectigg 
ery Workers in the first 10 of 
series of 24 NLRB elections in 
Chicago area. © 


The triumphs included a 205-49 
11 win at Zion Industries, Ig 
Zion City, Ill., which formerly 
owned by Martin Philipsborn ag 
later has been operated by his s¢ 
Col. Martin Philipsborn, Jr. 


Two loans by the elder Philiy 
+ born while he had a voice f 
management of Zion Industrie 
to B & CW Pres. James G. Cros 
constituted part of the evidencg 
that led to AFL-CIO expulsic 
of the old union. 


A short-term loan of $56,700 
1955, when the Cross union movs 
international headquarters fro 
Chicago to Washington, enable 
Cross to finance purchase of 
home in suburban Bethesda, Mé 
Two years later, according to 
dence presented to the McClellg 
committee and the AFL-Ciq 
Ethical Practices -Committee, 
$40,000 Philinsborn loan helps 
Cross buy a $67,500 house at We 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


About the time of the $40,060 
loan, according to the evidencé 
Zion Industries and the Bak 
Workers were negotiating a ney 
contract. Bargaining broke dows 
The local received permission 
strike, but later was ordered 
withhold a walkout and agree to a 
extension of the.old contract. 
refused. 

The other ABC victories and th 
tallies were: + 
Sawyer Ringuie "Cay heat t b 


Ce 


89-82-8 


‘ 


Fasano Pie Co., Sunkist Pie 
Case-Moody Pie Co., Lioyd-Hafil™ 
Pie Co., and Wagner Pie Co., v@ 
ing as a unit, 321 to 29; Con 
Baking Co., 31 -to 0; Schulze 
Burch Biscuit Co., 320 to 5, <i 
Cain’s English Muffins, 14 to 3. 
Elections also were held in sev 
bread and cake bakeries. The tH 
lots were nui to be counted, how 
ever, until seven other units 5 ti 
branch of the industry vote laters] 


FPC Will Probe @ 
Utility Propaganda 


The Federal Power Commissi 
will open hearings Oct. 7 into ti 
practice of 76 private electric utili 
companies of charging propagand™ 
advertising against public power # 
their consumers, instead of to the® 
stockholders. : 

The scheduled hearings mark 
second time in six months that ti 
government has cracked down 0@ 
the utilities for their propagand® 
program. In February, Int 
Revenue Commissioner Russell @ 
Harrington ruled that such advem 
tising could not be considerty 7 
tax deductible expense. __ 


At lento ‘aa: soca ae 


page ads placed in major magazin@® 
in 1957 through the Electric Com 


panies Advertising Program, white 


~~ 


cost the 76 utilities nearly nie ‘ 
million heemacts ' 
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